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MEMORIES 
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-YARDAMAN : b oa COLLEGE 
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POETRY 


SEQUEL OF —- \% + : LETTERS 
"DEEPENING | a Mi — 
DUSK” a PNG Fy EDITORIALS 


NORMAN THOMAS and CONGRESSMAN DE PRIEST 
On the NEGRO IN POLITICS 


eeepc ent desis 


NEGRO TOURISTS IN CUBA 
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LORD OLIVIER On AFRICA 














SOUTHERN AID SOCIETY'S 


Superior Policies and Service elicit 
from all types of race citizens the 
highest appreciation and commen- 
dation. 


The expression below is from 
one of the race’s pioneer and suc- 
New Home Office Bldg. fon ss 
(Now under construction) cessful physicians and surgeons. 


N. W. Cor. Third & Clay Sts. 
Richmond, Va. 


709 North First Street 
Richmond, Virginia 


Southern Aid Society of Virginia, Inc. has reached a very exalted 
place in the hearts of the people on account of the extraordinary man- 
ner in which it pays its sick and accident claims. 

My observation of its splendid career during the many years of 
its existence enables me to most highly recommend the Society as one 
giving the very best service in the sick and accident business. 


However, my knowledge of the Society’s method of adjusting 
claims was brought home more closely to me when I suffered a severe 
accident on July 11, 1929. During fifteen weeks of confinement on ac- 
count of this accident the Society’s representatives came to me each 
week and not only paid, but cheerfully did so. Therefore, I gladly 
recommend the Society to all. 


Respectfully yours 


(Signed) E. R. Jefferson, M. D. 


This Company in entering upon its 39th year of Insurance service and co- 
operation, pledges to policyholders and the race the same devotion to the sacred 
trust that has been committed to its hand by thousands which has characterized 
its stewardship from the first day of its operation. 


Southern Aid Society of Virginia, Inc. 


Home Office: 525-7-9 N. Second Street, Richmond, Va. 


LIFE and DISABILITY INSURANCE 


Operating in Virginia, District of Columbia and New Jersey 
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Eugene Alice Roosevelt Edwin Arlington Gamaliel Richard 
O'Neill Longworth Robinson Bradford Burton 


This Famous Board of Editors Selects for You 


2 Books Each Month 
One of the Best New Books—AND—One of the Greatest Classics 


Here’s the perfect book club plan! Think of receiving one of the best new books each month AND ALSO one of the greatest of the famous classic novels—-TWO books 
each month, the best of the new and the best of the old—both selected by a distinguished Board of Editors and both supplied in the handsome library cloth 
binding designed exclusively for Book League members. This is the Book League’s Balanced Reading Plan which doubles the entertainment and cultural value of your 
reading and enables you to build up a balanced library containing the cream of the world’s literature both new and old. 














The BOOK LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


Supplies These Two Books Each Month at 1/3 of the Usual Cost! 
The Biggest Buy in the Book World Today 


The Book League Plan has six main features which combine to give you the best and most for your money: 
§ 1. A Distinguished Editorial Board to select the best books for you. § 2. A Balanced Reading Plan giving you 
the cream of the world’s literature, both new and old. § 3. One of the Best NEW Books each month in a handsome 
library cloth edition exclusively for members. § 4. A Famous Classic selected each month and prepared in a handsome 
cloth edition for League members only. § 5. Extraordinary Savings giving League members their books at one-third of 
their usual cost. § 6. The Book League Monthly—devoted to books and authors, sent free each month. 


The rapidly growing number of Book League members testifies that the League plan is best and the League 


values greatest. We want to prove that fact to you before you assume any cost whatever. Without any risk 
or obligation you may 


Judge for Yourself 
ee Get the Two Current Books for 


Artistically 


Round in : 4 FREE EXAMINATION 


Cloth 
and le = Without paying a cent, you may enter your subscription and receive for free examination the two 


All 
League 


Specially i 
Designed by : 5 


Frank Peers 


February selections. The new book is FESTIVAL by Struthers Burt, author of “The Inter- 
preter’s House.” It is a brilliant novel of American society by one of our preeminent authors—the 
dramatic story of a man and two women who face the personal and emotional problems of modern 
American society, and try to find happiness, each in his own way. 


The famous classic for February is George Eliot?s ADAM BEDE—a passionate drama of real 

life in nineteenth century England—an immortal romance that has held its place for seventy 

years as one of the greatest revelations of the human heart in its follies and frailities and 

nobilities. These books are representative of the two splendid selections. which will be sent 

you, as a regular subscriber, each month. If you are not delighted with-these books, you 

; e may return them, cancel your subscription, and owe nothing. This is your opportunity to 

The Book ; become familiar with the service of The Book League—the club which gives you the best 


League of Amer Ne ; and most for your money. 


icals the Only J ig Send No Money 


B t 

ook Club Tha fi. Simply sign and mail the coupon below. We will send you the two current books. Within one 

Gives You a Bal- 4 week you may return them and owe nothing. Otherwise keep them and you will be a regular 
member of the Book League for twelve months, receiving the two League selections each month 


anced Readin ae and all other membership privileges. You then will make a first payment of $3.00 and six monthly 
8 payments thereafter of $3.00—a total of only $21.00 for 24 splendid library volumes and the full 


Program Y \ service of the League. 
Mail This Coupon 


Those great classic novels 
that have stood the test of 
time—the works of Haw- 
THORNE, ToLsToy, FiELDING, 
MELVILLE, VoLTaIRE, BALZAC, 
and a host of others—have just 
a8 important a part in your 
treading program as the new 

ks, whether you read for en- 
tertainment or culture, or both. 
Therefore the Book League se- 
lects for its members both the best 
of the new and the best of the old. 
It is the only book club which 
meets this important requirement. 


THE BOOK LEAGUE OF AMERICA, 
Dept. 172, 100 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Enroll me as a member of the League for twelve months and send 
me the two February selections. Within one week I may return 
the books, you will cancel my subscription, and I will owe noth- 
ing. Otherwise I will remit $3.00 a month for seven months— 
$21.00 in all, and I will receive the two League selections each 
month for twelve months and all other membership privileges. 
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WHERE YOUR PATRONAGE IS APPRECIATED AND WHERE YOU ARE ASSURED PROMPT 


NEW YORK 


CHARLES | L. MAXEY, Jr. & CO. 


BLIC ACCOUNT PANT 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL AND STUDIO 
Accountancy, Mathematics, Business, Ete. 

We specialize in opening, closing and auditing 
books of corporations as well as making income tax 
reports. We have a highly trained force of teachers 
and accountants to look after the interests of cor- 

respondence students. 


198 West 134th St., New York City 


GEORGE E. VOTING 


LICENSED EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 


2143-2149 Seventh Ave. 
Near 127th St. (Room 107) 
NEW YORK CITY 


KENNERLY AND PETERS 
The Ultra-Modern Garage 
Everything for the car 


41 West 144th St., New York City 
Edgecombe 9800 


“IDEAL TOURIST AGENCY 
TRAVEL THE IDEAL WAY 
TO BERMUDA, SOUTH AMERICA, 
WEST INDIES AND EUROPE 


2143 Seventh Ave. 
(Near 127th Street) 
Telephone Cathedral 6900 


New York 


Harry—PRAMPIN—Laura 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Teaching 


String Piano Brass 
Lessons in Theory of Music 


131 W. 136th Street 
Auduben 19897 New York City 


Largest Negro Laundry in New York City 
A Service for Every Home 


THE BELSTRAT LAUNDRY, INC. 


51 W. 140th Street 
New York City 


Telephone Bradhurst 4282 


D. G. Howell Evelyn Cooper Howell 
HOWELL & HOWELL 


Licensed Funeral Directors 


Prompt, Efficient Service 
Notary Public 


—— 111 W. 132nd St. 
Tillinghast 5-1394 New York City 


Meals served from 
9 A.M. to 11:30 P.M. 


THE SILVER SPOON 


Henry T. Poindexter, Prop. 
Home Cooking A Specialty 
2357 Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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AND COURTEOUS SERVICE IN 


NEW YORK 


STEPHENS’ AGENCY 


A. W. & J. E. Stephens 


INSURANCE 


2297 Seventh Avenue 
At 135th Street 
EST. 1921 Phones Tillinghast 5-4315 & 5-9089 


Phone Mines 9049 Beautiful Chapel Free 
RODNEY DADE & BROS. 
Efficient and Reliable Service 
2244 Seventh Avenue New York City 


(Corner of 132nd St.) 


Prices to suit all 
Our references—anyone of the many we have served 


Tel. HArlem 7-8684 C.P. STERRETT, Mgr. 


NORMAN B. STERRETT & SON 
FUNERAL DIRECTORS 
NOTARY PUBLIC 


2107 5th Ave. New York 
Near 129th St. 


ANTILLEAN HOLDING CO., INC. 
Augustine A. Austin, President 
167 W. 145th Street 
New York City 


Tel. Edgecombe 3937-3938 


C. D. KING 


Real Estate, Insurance, Mortgages, 
Property Management 


146 W. 138th Street 
New York City 


Telephone Bradburst 3517 


GUIRTY’S HAT SHOPPE 
Harlem’s Leading Colored 
HAT SHOPPE 
101 W. 135th Street 


(Near Lenox Avenue) 


New York City 


EDUCATE YOUR CHILD 
At the Mary Edward’s Johnson Schools 


Boarding Schools for Refined 
Colored Children 


Under 12 years of age 
2042 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. C. 
(cor. 126th St.) 
Mrs. J. C. Young, Principal. 


Girls 12 years and up 
37 TUCKAHOE ROAD, YONKERS, 
NEW YORK 
Mrs. Mary E. Johnson, Principal 


Capable Teachers. Everything Modern. 
Open for Inspection, and Enrollment. 


NEW YORK 


Fine Watch and Jewelry Repairing 
CLAUDE N. CAMPBELL 


Jeweler 
Jewelry, Silverware, Watches, C 
Diamonds, Pearls aot, 


218 W. 145th St. New York City 


"Try us for Dependable Service” 


Harlem Multigraphing Service Co. 
Multigraphing 
Mimeographing 

Office Form Printing 
2025 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Telephone HArlem 7-5359 
Public Stenography — Direct Mail Advertising 


MRS. B. E. DE TOSCANO 


Oldest Colored Regalia Establishment in the City 
Designer and Dealer in 
BANNERS and FLAGS 
Badges, Jewels, Regalias 
Supplies all Societies 
Estimates Given 
Prices Reasonable 
235 W. 133rd St. New York City 
Established 1887 Phone Bradhurst 4959 


H. H. FRANCIS 
The Hatter 


OLD HATS MADE LIKE NEW 

NEW HATS MADE TO ORDER 
2441 Seventh Ave. New York, N. Y. 
Cor. 142nd St. Phone Bradhurst 6384 


When in Need of Competent and Reliable Help 


Domestic, Commercial, industrial, Call 
Hopkins Employment Agency 
206 Lenox Avenue _ 120th St. 
New York, N. Y. 
All Bifroenese 2 neon 
rompt Service 
eae Harlem 7-0086-0087 
Henrietta Hopkins, Mer. 


ELLERBE’S 
TEA ROOM and RESTAURANT 


Strictly Home Cooking 
Regular Dinners 
We Also Specialize in Home Made Pies, 
Cakes and Ice Cream 
Open from if A.M. to 12:30 Midnight 
205 W. 130th St. 
Near 7th Ave. 


New York City 
Phone Bradhurst 0662 


S. J. COTTMAN 
Real Estate Operator 
City and Suburban Property 

Co-operative Apartments 


2303 Seventh Ave., New York 
Phone Bradburst 1048 


H. Adolph Howell Funeral Church, Inc. 


The only dedicated Funeral Church in Harlem 
Automobiles for hire for all occasions 


2332 Seventh Ave., New York City 


George E. West, Pres. 
Harold H. Hedgeman, Licensed Manager 
Telephone Audubon 9239 


MOTTO: “EFFICIENCY” 


Tue Crisis 














THE 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


CRISIS 


A Record of the Darker Races 


W. E. B. Du Bolts, Epiror 


IRENE C. MALvan, Business MANAGER 


Tue Crisis was founded in 1910 and is the official organ of the National Association for the Advancement of Colored People. It is conducted 
by an Editorial Board, consisting of W. E. B. DuBois, Editor-in-chief, James Weldon Johnson, Walter White and Herbert J. Seligmann. 





Volume 39, No. 2. Contents for February, 1931 


Page 


COVER. Lawrence and Leona Braithwaite, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


(International News Reel) 
AS THE EAGLE SOARS 
AS THE CROW FLIES 


THE FUTURE OF THE BLACK VOTE. By Norman Thomas and 
Congressman Oscar DePriest. Illustrated 


Advice for the Negro Voter from Two Political Leaders. 


AN INTERNATIONAL CENTER IN DENMARK. By Rebecca 
Chalmers Barton. Illustrated 


The Story of the International Peoples’ College in Denmark Which 
Welcomes all Races. 


THE POET’S PAGE. Poems by Edna Harriet Barrett, Billie B. Cooper, 
Nancy Cunard, Jeanne Collins, Edna Margaret Johnson 


DEEPENING DUSK. A Story. By Edith Manual Durham 


The Conclusion of a Fascinating Bit of Fiction for Which Our Readers 
Have Been Impatiently Waiting. 


NEGRO TOURISTS AND CUBA. By Gustavo E. Urrutia. Translated 
by Langston Hughes 


Here is a Reply By One of the Editors of the Cuban Diario de la Marina 
to the Complaint of Mrs. Bethune. 


A PRESBYTERIAN ELDER. By Hattie M. Wolfe. Illustrated .... 
The Autobiography of a Simple Earnest Life. 


ALONG THE COLOR LINE. Illustrated 
Portraits of President Spingarn, Vice President Johnson, Secretary White 
and Many Otber Celebrities. 

en BOTiVE CRISIS IN EAST AND SOUTH AFRICA. By Lord 
ivier 
A Letter from a Leading Member of the English House of Lords. 

MY MEMORIES OF VARDAMAN. By Charles Thomas Butler. 

Illustrated 

Reminiscences of a Mississippi Negro-hating Senator. 


THE BROWSING READER 
Extracts from Three Notable Publications. 


OUR READERS SAY 
Further Reverberations of The Virtuous Lady, The Hampton Singers, etc. 


POSTSCRIPT. By W. E. B. Du Bois 


Editorial Comment on the Liberator, the New Officers of the N. A. 
A. C. P., the English Language, Florida Real Estate, Southern School- 
bouses, a “Dangerous Protest’, Haitian Education, and Our Annual 
Debit and Credit for the Year 1930. 


The Crisis is published monthly and copspiatoes by the National As- 
nee for the Advancement of Colore 
ew York, N.Y. 15 cents a copy, $1.50 a year. Foreign subscriptions $1.75. 


HY date of expiration of each subscription is printed om the wrapper. 
hen the sub. 


of @ subscrib 


February, 1931 


Whole No. 244 


FORECAST 


The editorial drawer is overflowing 
with exceedingly interesting matter. 
We cannot be certain just when some 
of these articles will appear but all are 
worth waiting for and some will come 
next month. 

First of all, a frank and telling 
criticism of W oofterism, the Report on 
Negro employment and other Reports, 
made by a Southern white professor, 
with the aid of the Rosenwald Fund. 
The Rosenwald Fund will make a 
statement concerning its attitude.— 
Here is a thrilling story in verse, by 
Heba Janneth—We have a number 
of articles on the school situation: the 
schools in New Orleans and in Gary, 
Indiana; the curious statistics of the 
Land Grant Colleges and above all, 
another smashing criticism of education 
by Arthur P. Davis —There is Irving 
Underhill’s story of ‘““The Borderland 
of Africa,” and finally, we hope to be- 
gin next month our debate on Religion 
between Clarence Darrow and Bishop 
Jones; and we shall continue from 
month to month our symposium on the 
Negro in Politics —THE CRISsIs is not 
simply controversy and facts. It has 
its human interest stories; the story of 
a West Virginia colored leader; the 
story of colored librarians; six sil- 
houettes by Effie Lee Newsome, and 
last but not least, some more fiction 
quite as good as ‘Deepening Dusk.” 


] new address must be given and two weeks’ notice is necessary. Manu- 
People at 69 Fifth Avenue, scripts and drawings relating to colored people are desired. T. must 

be accompanied by return postage and while Tue Crisis uses every care 
> ' assumes no responsibility for their safety im transit. Entered as second 
scription is due a blue renewal blank is enclosed. The address class matter November 2, 1910, at the post office at New York, N. Y., 
er may be changed as often as desired, but both the old ard under the act of March 8, 1879. 
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HELP YOUR BOY TO PLAY LIFE’S GAME! 
by having him join the local 


Y. M. C. A. 


There are 78 * i ee Associations listed on 
M. C. A.’s in the mem| this page jointly con- 

f eet) tribute to this notice 
1 OF S. that spe- 


of opportunities for 
cialize in serving : education, recreation, 


[| guidance, leadership 
the needs of and home life which 


Negro men and H| the Y. M. C. A. pro- 
Boys. gram offers. 


A DEPENDABLE PLAYER 


NEW YORK, N. Y. SOUTH BEND, IND. 
West 135th Street Branch, 181 W. 135th St. 726 W. Division St. 


With dormitory NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 
DENVER, COLORADO Dryades Street Branch, 2220 Dryades St. 


Glenarm Branch, 2800 Glenarm St. HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
With dormitory Forster Street Branch, 628 Forster St. 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Center Avenue Branch, Center Ave. at Francis St. Twelfth Oe Pe 1816 12th St. 
With dormitory With dormitory 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND WACEEEA, KAMEAS 


Water Street Branch 
Druid Hill Avenue Branch, 1619 Druid Hill Avenue 
With dormitory ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Pine Street Branch, 2846 Pine Boulevard 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK With dormitory 


Carlton Avenue Branch, 405 Carlton Avenue NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 
: : , 
With dormitory Hunton Branch, 1618 Church St. 
GERMANTOWN, PHIL., PA. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
West Rittenhouse Branch, 132 W. Rittenhouse St. 3763 Wabash Avenue, With Dormitory 


: 
: 


on: = Oo ooo 70 x0 20 — oo 20ST 0 IOEO 


on —o])—————_0 hh) are 0.1. aon. IOEI0 


Fraternal Hospital School World Day of Prayer 


aates in General ee te young women, be- 
nm an 


» in an accredited 
Tennis Court. Gniforme und ‘Test Ra Ee. Feb ruary 20, 1931 
slso affiliation with 300 Hospital. 


Apply to Supt. Observed in 45 Countries and 2000 
42 Dersey St, MONTGOMERY, ALA. al ag 


. . ° Portion of offerings for Christian Social 
wea as tk ae ee Ok The Whittaker Memorial Hospital Service among Negro migrants. Negro 
Write to, Ethel M. Bigham, R. N. : , 

Supt. of Nurses accredited school for nurses executives at centers 


Offers a three year course in general nursing to 


High School graduates over eighteen years of age; : : : 
monthly cash allowance. ° Secure literature and information 


BurreLt MEMORIAL Hosrirat il Sea yg salty : Council of Women for Home Missions 
Roanoke, Va. 1014 29th STREET NEWPORT NEWS, VA. 105 East 22nd St. New York City 


When Buying Mention The Crisis THE CrIsIs 
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‘THE NATIONAL 


NEGRO HYMN | 


“Lift Every Voice and Sing’’ 
By James Weldon and J. Rosamond Johnson 


Order Copies Today for Your School, 
Church, Lodge and Home. 
Male or Mixed Voices—I5c. 
100 copies—$12.50. 
Song, Voice and Piano—35c. 


OUR SIX 
OTHER BEST SELLERS 


THE PEANUT VENDOR (Cuban Sensation) 
PARADE OF THE WOODEN SOLDIERS 
(World-Famous March) 
GREEN PASTURES (Wonderful New Spiritual) 
THE GLOW WORM (Unusual Song Classic) 
SONG OF THE ISLANDS (Hawaiian Success) 
DOWN SOUTH (American Characterist:c) 


Price—40c a copy 
Edw. B. Marks Music Co. 


Dept. C. 


223 W. 46th St. New York City 





YOUNG MEN! 


When in Chicago stay at the Y.M.C.A. Com- 
fortable rooms, cafeteria, gymnasium, natato- 
rium, Employment Bureau for members. 


For further information address 


Y. M. C. A. 


3763 Wabash Avenue CHICAGO 


WHERE TO STOP 


Why Not Visit ay 
HOLY LAND. 


JUNE 20th TO AUGUST 10th 


8735 


Including 
A GLORIOUS 
MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE 
Naples, Egypt, Jerusalem, Jericho, 
Jordan, Bethlehem, Nazareth, Galilee, 
Athens, Constantinople, Rome. 
with 


Travel study courses for ministers, teachers, 
students, and others with college credit. 


ALSO 
FIFTH ANNUAL 


EUROPEAN TOUR 


JULY 18th TO AUGUST 25th $565 
VISITING 


ITALY, SWITZERLAND, GERMANY, 
BELGIUM, FRANCE 


For full information write 
EXTENSION DIVISION 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE 
Hampton, Va., or 


ARNOLD GRAF, Manager 
110 East 42nd St., New York City 


IN A STRANGE CITY 


It’s a problem for colored people. Colored hotels are 
solving it. The best of them advertise on this page. Watch 


their announcements. 


The Place to Be Comfortable 
in New York 


is the 


HOTEL OLGA 


695 LENOX AVENUE 
(cor. 145tb St.) 


NEW YORK CITY 


All Rooms Have Outside 
Ex posure 


Running Hot and Cold 
Water in Each Room 


Subway and Surface Cars 
at Door 


Efficient Service at 
Reasonable Rates 


Ed. H. Wilson, Proprietor 
Telephone: Audubon 3796 


February, 1 031 


THE PHILLIS WHEATLEY ASSOCIATION 
Cleveland, Ohio 


“NOT AN INSTITUTION—A HOME” 


135 Guest Rooms for Women and Girls 


ae CTT 


a 
UT Ke 
Sra CT aa R 
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The Phillis Wheatley Association. These doors are 
never closed to worthy girls. 


Cleveland is now one of the largest oteetionnt 
centers in America. Why not attend school hi 

The Phillis Wheatley fae offers heen 
rooms from $3.75 to $7.0 week. Its cafeteria 
is one of the finest east _ Pthe Mountains. 
Desk and elevator service twenty-four hours. 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION ADDRESS 


4450 Cedar Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


When Buying Mention The Crisis 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 
Book League of America 
Burrell Memorial Hospital 
Columbia University Press 
Crisis Recommended Books 
Crisis Premium Offers 
Empire City Savings Bank 
Fifth Annual European Tour 
Fraternal Hospital 
Hotel Dumas 
Hotel Olga 
slotel Rockland 
Lvons, S. D. East India Migs. 

nside back cover 


Marks, Edward B. (Music Co.) 
New York City Shoppers’ Directory .. 
Phillis Wheatley Association 
Pickens, William ers 
Southern Aid Society .. Inside front cover 
Whittaker Memorial Hospital 2 
var ue of Prayer 
M. C. A. Associations 
y MM. <. a “Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 3 
CRISIS SCHOOL DIRECTORY 

Apex School of Beauty Culture 

Inside back cover 
Atlanta School of Social Work 
Atlanta University 
Bennett College 
Brick Junior College 
Cheyney Training School for Teachers 70 
Claflin College 70 
Downingtown I. and A. School 

Inside back cover 
Fisk University 
Florida N. and C. Institute 
Georgia N. and I. College Inside back cover 
Hampton Institute 68 
Howard University 
Johnson C. Smith University 
Knoxville College 
Lincoln University 
Livingstone College 
Mary Edward Johnson Schools 
Meharry Medical College 
Morehouse College 
Morgan College 
Morristown N. and I. College 


Inside back cover 
New York Academy of Business ...... 70 


Rust College Inside back cover 
st. Augustine’s College 

St. Mary’s School 

Shaw University 

Stenographers’ 

Storer College 

Talladega College 

Tuskegee N. and I. Institute 

Virginia Union University 

West 137th Street Branch, Y. W. C. A. 
School Inside back cover 


When in New York 
make the 


HOTEL DUMAS 


Your stopping place 


203 W. 135th Street 
At Seventh Avenue 


Just across the street 
from Everywhere 


Telephones 
BRADHURST 1131 
AUDUBON 4343 


Price Lowest 
Service Unsurpassed 


There are other 
Hotels, but none 
Better than 


The HOTEL 
DUMAS 


PF. C. FANE, prop. 
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As the Eagle Soars 


HE “racial purity” and the “racial inferiority” behind such books as McDougall’s 

“Is America Safe for Democracy,” Chamberlain’s “Foundations of Nineteenth 
Century Civilization”; Grant’s “The Passing of the Great Race”; Wiggam’s “The 
New Decalogue of Science”; Gould’s “America a Family Matter”; and East’s ‘““Man- 
kind at the Crossroads,” are bunk pure and simple. If these United States wish to 
restrict immigration to “Nordics” or to this or that political group, why not say so 
and be done with it? To bolster up racial prejudices or a Nordic or a Puritan complex 
by false and misleading inferences drawn from “‘intelligence tests” or from pseudo- 
biology and ethnology, is to throw away science and fall back on the mentality of 


primitive savagery. 


Evolution produced a human brain, our only remarkable inheritance. Nothing 
else counts. Body is simply brain’s servant. Treat the body right, of course; no brain 
can function well without good service. But why worry more about the looks, color, 
and clothes of the servant than the service it performs? 


The basis of American business is 
so fundamentally sound that appar- 
ently banks can be blown over by a 
Bolshevik whisper. Poor Fish, cross- 
eyed and blind, is hot on the trail of 
the wind. 


Astute Englishmen have almost suc- 
ceeded in centering the interest of the 
Imperial Indian Conference on in- 
ternal religious problems, rather than 
on the one great external disaster, the 
domination of England. 

& 


The story of the mythical bones of 
the Czar and his family have at least 
made one matter clear, and that is 
that America fought Russia without 
a declaration of war, and that Russia 
has valid claims for damage done. 

e 

The war against the people of 
Cuba carried on by President Macha- 
do and backed by American investors, 
is rapidly reaching a desperate stage. 

e 

Instead of making men good by 
act of legislature, prohibitionists 
should try to make them sober by 
good common sense. 


& 

I was gyped out of $3.45 in my in- 
come tax returns ten years ago and 
could not get it back. If I had been 
a McCormick, I might have received 
$86,787.94, with a polite bow from 


NRA TNL LAE EAD TERE LEN LOE CETDTE COEET OP CB TBTDE 


Mr. Mellon. It shows that the Bible 
was dead right about Him that Hath 
and him that hathn’t. 
€ 
We have got at least two honest 
judges in New York City, and they 
are the black boys whom we recently 
put on the bench in High Harlem. 
Se 
Nannie sure got the black preach- 
ers’ goat, and it is bleating something 
fierce. 


China has got real civilized and 
raised her new tariff good and high; 
and the bottom has not dropped out 
of the universe although it has drop- 
ped out of white merchants’ profits. 


e 
And still the simple remedy for 
world-wide depression and threats of 
war is not even seriously discussed; 
and that is the universal cancellation 
of war debts and reparations and the 
recognition of Russia by the United 
States. 
€ 
In spite of back talk, strutting, new 
ships and the frenzied applause of all 
American tourists, the end of Italian 
Fascism is almost in sight. 
€ 


The Bethlehem Steel Corporation 
and the Youngstown Sheet and Tube 
Company have been prevented from 
making a billion dollar merger at a 


G. A. Dorsey in “Why we behave like human beings” 
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As the Crow Flies 


cost of $14,000,000. When the dis- 
pute as to the value of the shares is 
settled, the merger will go through 
and the people of the United States 
will pay the price; which illustrates 
the value of competition. 
e 

The world is flooded with dele- 
terious drugs, not because Turkey and 
Asia raise them but because England 
and America sell them and make good 
profit thereby. 

€ 

We are waiting with wide and 
smiling interest to hear Peans of En- 
thusiasm greet the proposition of Sen- 
ator Norris to elect the President by 
popular vote. Our ears are especially 
turned toward Mississippi, Alabama, 
Georgia and their neighbors. 


& 

Watch the talk of the Sales Tax. 
It recurs regularly. The Sales Tax is 
paid by the poor on their purchases. 
They pay it because they must and 
can not afford to go to court; so the 
tax yields beautiful returns. On the 
other hand, taxes on the rich may be 
held down by Congress, held up by 
the court and refunded by the United 
States Treasury Department. 

e 


If you are a railroad you may de- 
mand government aid; but if you are 
merely a starving man, doles are un- 
constitutional. 
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The Future of the Black Vote 


By NORMAN THOMAS and CONGRESSMAN DE PRIEST 


Norman Thomas 


AM much interested in your ques- 

tion about the political alliances of 
the American Negro. Of course I 
think he ought to vote and to fit him- 
self to vote intelligently, I hope more 
intelligently than most white men! I 
grant that white discrimination has 
given the Negro something more than 
an excuse for voting as a Negro rather 
than as a man and a worker. Never- 
theless, I think it will be a calamity if 
Negro voters form a racial bloc sub- 
ject to the manipulation of white and 
colored politicians who play on racial 
feeling. 

The Negro as a worker, and an un- 
derprivileged worker at that, is or 
should be vitally interested in such 
great social problems as unemployment, 
taxation, control of natural resources, 
the rights of the workers to organize, 
the preservation of world peace, and 
the purity and efficiency of our govern- 
ment. Not one of these is a racial 
issue, and if the Negro voter in muni- 
cipal, state or national elections is 
bribed by fair words and small favors 
to him as a Negro he will play con- 
tinually into the hands of the exploit- 
ers, 

Even if the Negro voter is to vote 
and think racially the record of the Re- 
publican Party gives him no reason to 
be a blind Republican. That Party’s 
services to the Negro, such as they 
were, are mostly in the past. What- 
ever the Democratic Party may do in 
the North, in the South it is still the 
enemy of ordinary justice to the Negro, 
to say nothing of his political rights. 

opportunism which merely shifts 
back and forth between parties such as 
these two, neither of which really cares 
for the Negro and both of which be- 
long to the owning class, without any 
teal difference of principles between 
» Is a pathetic and servile kind of 

opportunism, 
at the intelligent Negro voter 
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ought to be doing is to help us build a 
real party to represent the interests of 
workers with hand and brain. This is 
the class to which the overwhelming 
mass of Negroes belongs. This is the 
class on which must build the future if 
we are ever to be free, prosperous, and 
at peace. Grant that many labor 
unions have not dealt fairly with the 
Negro. These are not the unions 
which have embraced the Socialist 
philosophy or are helping Socialists to 
build a strong and effective party in the 
interests of the workers as producers 
and consumers. 

I should, therefore, like to see Ne- 
gro voters working with the Socialists 
to build a stronger party than we now 
have on foundations we are now laying. 
The Socialist movement has espoused 
the cause of Negro rights without 
errors in tactics of Communists—with- 
out, for instance, talking about “self 
determination of Negroes in Southern 
states’ as did a Communist Congress. 
The races must live not in autonomous 
racial states but side by side. In gen- 
eral Socialists have earned a degree of 
Negro support they have not yet re- 
ceived. 


Masinseass 


S an outgrowth of the steadily de- 
A veloping perplexity as to the 
status of the Negro in the life of our 


This is the beginning of a sym- 
posium by the political leaders of 
America, advising black voters as 
to their best future political course. 
Norman Thomas is the well- 
known leader of the Socialist 
Party in America. He has been 
a candidate for high office and is 
widely recognized for his integrity, 
knowledge and sincerity. Con- 
gressman De Priest is the only 
colored Congressman and is a Re- 
publican from Chicago. In fu- 
ture numbers of THE CRISIS we 
Shall print further contributions 
to this symposium from Senator 
Arthur Capper of Kansas, a Re- 
publican, Senator William E. 
Borah of Idaho, an Independent, 
Senator Robert F. Wagner of 
New York, a Democrat, and a 
number of other statesmen and 
leaders, colored and white. 


Oscar De Priest 


body-politic, there is frequent recur- 
rence to consideration of just what 
should be his attitude. Tradition, 
passed on from the Negro forefathers 
and especially those who weathered the 
Reconstruction period, dictates most 
positively present and future adherence 
to the Republican Party. It is argued 
that all legislation for the benefit of 
the American Negro has come from or 
through the Republican party, and that 
all legislation and every public govern- 
mental act inimical to the best inter- 
ests of the Negro, is charged up to the 
Democratic party. At the moment, 
with distrust of the Democratic party 
and more or less disgust with the Re- 
publican party, it would seem the Ne- 
gro mind is leaning to some invention 
that will secure for him his rights un- 
der the constitution. The question 
comes up, will a third party answer the 
purpose? 

In a third party, organized on mod- 
ern-day standards and with the in- 
creasing respect for the intelligent use 
of the ballot by the Negro, there would 
seem to be much merit in a move in 
that direction. I find myself, more 
and more, urging the American Negro 
to support men and measures; prin- 
ciples and policies; rather than a blind 
adherence to any one party for local 
office. I am not sure, however, that 
the time is now ripe for such a de- 
parture from the traditionally respect- 
ed G. O. P. that has so consistently 
stood by, but I am convinced that it is 
time for the Republican Party to take 
higher ground and more practical in- 
terest in the constitutional rights of all 
citizens, including 12,000,000 loyal 
black Americans. 


Crear, Bir 
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HE social problems that face our 

day present an increasing chal- 
lenge to thinking people, and un- 
doubtedly a favorite solution to which 
they are constantly turning is educa- 
tion. Recognizing that there is no 
immediate and general panacea, and 
that even alleviation will be a gradual 
and painful process, they nevertheless 
are clinging to the conviction that the 
emotional and mental distortions which 
are responsible for all the prejudice and 
mistrust at the root of these same so- 
cial problems can only be straightened 
by the right kind of wise educational 
training. This does not necessarily 
mean the formal or traditional type of 
education. In fact, the dangers inher- 
ent in most conventional education are 
being exposed continually, and criticism 
has been pouring out of the press with 
growing volume for several years, up 
to Dr. Flexner’s recent book on the 
universities. Rather, should we have 
“education for life’, not for vocation 
or position, prestige or financial secur- 
ity, say the critics and the thoughtful 
ones. There are, of course, many ex- 
periments being made today along this 
line, and one of the most interesting is 
making headway at the International 
People’s College, Elsinore, Denmark. 


This college was started in 1921 by 
Peter Manniche, a young Danish ideal- 
ist who was deeply impressed by the 
tragedy of war, and who came to see 
that peace organizations are powerless 
without the intelligent insight and will 
to peace which only true education can 
give. Denmark seemed to be a very 
suitable location for such an educa- 
tional adventure, because of its neutral 
position among the European nations, 
because of its advanced social and 
codperative life, and because of the 
famous folk high-school movement, 
that provided an excellent basis for 
method and organization. Naturally 
the International College has had to 
expand beyond its original impetus 
from the folk high-school movement, 
since that was primarily national- 
minded. But even today much of 
the spirit and idealism that radiated 
from such warm personalities as the 
Danish educators, Bishop Grundtvig 
and Kristian Kold, has a ripening ef- 
fect on the life of this institution. 

The way towards peace chosen by 
this particular school is to develop a 
learning process which is spontaneous 
and stimulating, and to encourage a 
culture which is an integral part of the 
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An International Center in Denmark 


By REBECCA CHALMERS BARTON 


Mrs. Barton is a teacher of 
Literature at the International 
People’s College, having received 
her training at Wellesley College 
and Wisconsin University. Be- 
coming interested in the new 


movements in the educational field 
she has for the time being cast in 
her lot with the College at Elsi- 


nore. The school believes that 
true international education must 
also be inter-racial, and as a part 
of this plan it is intended to in- 
clude Negro students at every ses- 
sion. A few scholarships are 
available. Persons interested 
should write to the Editor of THE 
Crisis, 69 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 





individual’s life today rather than an 
extraneous cloak to hide a blankness 
and futility of spirit within. This is 
done partly through the method and 
content of the teaching, and partly 
through daily association and mutual 
work of people from various classes, 
nations and races. 

The method is informal and _ per- 
sonal. There are no entrance require- 
ments, no formal examinations, and 
consequently no diplomas or degrees. 
This means that the emphasis is put 
where it belongs: on education for 
itself and its own inner values rather 
than as a means to some questionable 
end. Of course there are the lazy and 
the indolent, who will always take ad- 
vantage of this freedom, but they are 
no worse off than if they were in the 
ordinary school forced to “‘cram” an- 
swers for examinations which they will 
speedily forget afterwards. And _ be- 
sides, such misfits are not likely to re- 
main comfortably in a more purpose- 
ful environment unless they can adapt 
to the group-ways. The responsive- 
ness to the claims of freedom on the 
part of the majority of the student 
group is what engenders the prevailing 
healthy atmosphere of work. 

There are not those too frequent 
artificial barriers between teacher and 
student. The students take much of 
the initiative themselves, giving reports 
or leading discussions in the small 
study circles supplementary to the lec- 
tures and classes. The lecturers often 
encourage students to interrupt with 
question and comment whenever they 
feel the need. Frequently obscure 
points are thus cleared up, or important 
issues raised which otherwise would 








have remained beneath the surface 
without any mental productivity. 

The content of the teaching aims to 
be comprehensive and cu:tural in na- 
ture. The individual must first up. 
derstand himself, and so there js a 
place for psychology, and for self-ex. 
pression through informal essay writ- 
ing. Then he must understand his re- 
lationship to his neighbors, and beyond 
that to the world in which he lives, 
which accounts for the importance 
given to social and _ international 
studies. But the enrichment of his 
own inner resources, and the true ap- 
preciation for those resources in others, 
must come not only from a scientific 
but from a literary and artistic ap- 
proach. This means that much atten- 
tion is paid to comparative literatures, 
to the great writers and poets of Rus- 
sia and England, Germany, Scandi- 
navia and America, and to the varying 
social and aesthetic points of view they 
express. But in order to gain a deep 
feeling for the thought life of another 
nation, it becomes necessary for the 
student to learn foreign languages. 
German, Swiss, Swedish and Danish 
students can be seen and heard eagerly 
learning English, while the Americans, 
Welsh and Irish are struggling with 
German or French. Language study 
is an integral part of the school life, 
and most students in addition to daily 
instruction from native teachers, par- 
ticipate in student conversation groups 
of mixed nationality, taking turns in 
teaching their own, or practicing other 
languages. There is no better way of 
learning a language than by this con- 
stant association in work and leisure- 
time, at meals and sports, with people 
who speak it. But there are obviously 
other than linguistic advantages in be- 
ing brought in contact with those from 
other nations. 

Perhaps the school’s most funda- 
mental contribution is the unique op- 
portunity it gives for problems not only 
of nations, but of race and class, to be- 
come minimized through its fellowship. 
The school acts on the belief that it is 
insufficient for the creation of genuine 
understanding and harmony just to 
bring people of various backgrounds to- 
gether. In this case the extensive tour- 
ist traffic of our times would long ago 
have lessened instead of in many in- 
stances increased prejudice and hostil- 
ity. People must have a content to their 
association, studies which will give 
them a common objective center out- 
side themselves whereby they will lose 
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the self-consciousness and defensive 
attitude so often inevitable to the 
stranger within the gates. In actual 
practice there is witness here to the 
essential truth of this theory. English 
and German, colored and _ white, 
worker and university student, farmer 
and artisan, Hindu and Christian are 
gradually welded into unity through 
the common pursuance and expression 
of ideas and interests. It is evident 
that this is the type of unity proclaimed 
by the wise old Greek philosopher who 
saw the existence of harmony only 
through strife and diversity. The 
school considers this a point of strength 
rather than of handicap to be over- 
come. There is a glory in differences. 
Life becomes a many-colored thing 
escaping monotony and stagnation in 
one set of folk-ways. 

Although, in order to allow for the 
growth of this particular kind of per- 
sonal educational fellowship, the school 
prefers not to take over a hundred stu- 
dents, nevertheless representatives from 
twenty-nine different nationalities, and 
from the main racial groups have been 
at the school during its existence of ten 
years. Negro students open up new 
ways of poetry and beauty to the group, 
through their own spiritual sensitive- 
ness and mental fire which challenges 
unjust discrimination. Indian students 
deepen the stereotyped religious philos- 
ophies of others. The Germans warm 
the imagination with their youth move- 
ment songs, while the Danes and Eng- 
lish tend to give a stability of char- 
acter and thought to the whole group. 
Often the Americans are helpful in 
promoting the fun and impromptu so- 
cial activities to which the Swedish add 
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The American Negro must seek 
a new educational program. Per- 
sons interested should read the 
Commercement address delivered 
at Howard University last June 
by W. E. B. Du Bois. It is now 


in print. 


thei. incomparable folk-dances of 
boundless grace and spirit. 


The nature of the simple and healthy 
social life enhances that natural friend- 
liness and spontaneous codperation 
without which no sound international 
and inter-racial relationships are prob- 
able. Recreation is usually of a home- 
made variety, and therefore flavored 
with personality. The tennis court 
made by the students may lack finish 
but is probably all the more popular 
because any imperfection stamps it as 
theirs. The gymnasium is the scene 
not only of organized gymnastics and 
hand-ball, but of folk dancing and the 
acting of plays produced by home tal- 
ent. One of the most recent of these 
was written by an English ex-miner, 
called “America joins the League.” It 
was a humorous satire on diplomats in 
which an imminent war was avoided 
only by the intervention of the Ameri- 
can Negro. He happily diverts the 
attention of the conspiring and antag- 
onistic statesmen to human and non- 
material values. It is interesting to 
note that after the success of this play- 
let, evidenced by three public perform- 
ances at the school, a request was made 
for its production in Copenhagen. 


Other school interests in leisure time 
are bicycling and hiking through the 
surrounding beech forests, swimming 


in the nearby Sound, and excursions to 
beautiful spots in Denmark and 
Sweden. The location of the school 
on its own farm is fortunate, for it has 
the country-side beyond it, the quaint 
town of Hamlet’s Elsinore below it, 
and the city of Copenhagen with its 
cultural advantages within an hour’s 
distance by train. 

Perhaps one of the strongest appeals 
which a school of this nature can make 
to Americans especially is a certain at- 
mosphere of leisure and quiet, hard to 
define yet quickly possible to realize. 
There is always much to do, yet some- 
how time to do it without the tension 
and sense of pressure so often evoked 
by our American tempo. When the 
habit of ‘hurry under strain is escaped, 
we often find that our best thinking 
has a chance to germinate and become 
fruitful in sunlight that is mellow. 

In trying to gain an objective view 
of this whole educational undertaking, 
we must recognize the presence of 
flaws. The results do not by any 
means coincide consistently with the 
aims, and limitations or maladjustment 
of one kind or another often creep in. 
But the very fact that the stress is al- 
ways on the reach, no matter how dis- 
appointing the grasp, is a witness to its 
capacity for growth and renewal. And 
considering the handicaps of skepticism 
and indifference which a school of this 
nature must work against in an unbe- 
lieving world, we must accord it great 
achievement, certainly from a relative 
and to a lesser degree from an abso- 
lute point of view. It is still young 
and in its formative years, and the lat- 
ent power inherent in the very ideal 
of such an international educational 
center gives untold hope for the future. 


College With Rabindranath Tagore 








To a Pickaninny 
By EDNA HARRIET BARRETT 
How broad you smile at people pass- 


ing by, 

There in your carriage, swathed in vivid 
pink, 

Before the ten-cent store. Your great 
eyes blink 


At street cars, roll in ecstasy, and try 
To follow every rambling dog or boy — 
Until he’s out of sight. Your heart is 


gay 
And, gleefully, you reach for the display 
Of window trinkets—gurgling for sheer 
joy. 


You do not know that bits of glass like 
this 

Once lured your dusky race to slavery, 

Nor that these persons passing on the 
street ; 

Will banish you from their white-peo- 
pled bliss. 

Poor trusting babe, you will awake to 

ee see 

These phantom fetters dragging at your 
feet. 


The Lost Heart 
By BILLIE B. COOPER 


O NE day, 

When I was playing in the sand, 

I found a bottle that the tide 

Had washed ashore. 

I filled it with bright pebbles, 

And to me 

Each pebble was a promise and a dream. 

And then at last 

Because it was not full, 

I put my heart on top 

And flung it far. 

As it splashed beneath a wave, 

Child-like, I blew 

A kiss to the early evening star. 

I meant it all in play 

And little knew 

The years to follow 

Would bring one like you, 

Who would be tired and very sad today 

To know the sea had washed my heart 
away 

Long years before. 


1930 
By NANCY CUNARD 


Nez yet satisfied, 

But I'll be satisfied 

With the days I’ve slaved for hopes, 

Now I’m cuttin all the ropes— 

Gettin in my due of dough 

From Ofays that'll miss me so— 
Go—ing ... Go—ing... 

Where the arrow points due South. 


I dont mean your redneck-farms, 
I dont mean your jim-crow trains, 
I mean Gaboon— 
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I dont mean your cotton-lands, 
Old-stuff coons in Dixie bands, 
I’ve said Gaboon— 
This aint no white man’s nigger 
Nor was—but I’ve grown bigger 
The further away from you 
(Further, longer away from you) 
My Cracker moon. 


Doin my own stuff now, 
Equator, Pole and Pole— 
Fixin to board the prow 

And let the Ocean roll and roll 
And roll me over, even, 

To where the Congo waters roll. 


Wont take from the old lands 

But twelve bottles of gin— 

Wont leave on the old lands 

But my cheque cashed in— 

Then make clear to the Black Folks 
They can’t but win. 


Last advice to the Crackers: 
Bake your own white meat— 
Last advice to the lynchers: 
Hang your brother by the feet. 
One sitting-pretty Black Man 
Is a million-strong on heat. 


Goin to beat up Fear on the octaves, 
Tear the Crackers limb from limb— 
Goin to take on each-every vengeance, 
Drum one blood-blasting hymn— 

And laugh laugh laugh in the shadows 
Louder’n Death—I’ll be watching him. 


Pedestal 


O.. . do not place me here 
Within this shrine 


But you are beauty 
And I would worship you! 


"238 Cd... 


No... for you are a shaft 
Of silver fire against the sky 


Take me down . . . Let me be 


A crimson flame against your heart. . . 


I am afraid .. .you might crumble 
At my touch... 


Ah! Better to know the touch. 

I will be far more lovely 

In your embrace . . 
meet. souk 


Your love is a shrine 
And I the Priest who guards 
Its stainless beauty. 


But my love would be more beautiful 
Were it bruised between our lips 
Like the fallen rose . . 


Such rapture I could not endure 
I would die... 


. even tho’ I be 


Better to die of rapture 
Than wither with age. . . 


But . . . as you will. 
There are others . . . 
Never .../! Come... Let me die 


The Church of the Green 
Pastures 
By JEANNE COLLINS 


HE Green Pastures is my Church 
here God walks and God talks 

just off Broadway. 

Services are held every evening 

including Sabbath and Wednesday Mat- 
inee. 

The Scriptural Text is from the Five 

Books of Moses. 

The Hymns and Spirituals 

are sung by God’s Chosen Race. 

“Go Down Moses” 

burns into the hearts of mankind. 

In the sight of the Lord, 

the Mansfield Theatre transformed 

into the Church of the Green Pastures. 

God be praised, 

Brother Richard Harrison and his holy 
flock 

be praised. 

Brother Roark Bradford be praised 

Brother Lawrence Rivers be praised 

and last but not least Brother Marc 
Connelly 

be praised for endowing the Modern 
Babylon 

with the Church of The Green Pastures. 


A White Girl’s Prayer 
By EDNA MARGARET JOHNSON 


| WRITHE in self-contempt, O God— 
My Nordic flesh is but a curse: 

The Black girl loaths to clasp my hand; 

She doubts my love, because I’m white. 

An Oriental shrinks from me, 

While flashing Hindu eyes disdain 

My pallid cheek, my Saxon hair, 

And Jewess lips rebuke my smile. 

Shy “senorita” apprehends 

The sneering crowd, were she my guest. 

Old Indian squaws perplexed will stare, 

When I but praise their basketry. 






O, bitter age. I’m ostracized 

By my own proud Caucasian clan, 
Since I, among my friends would have 
The youths of every race and caste. 


O God of Life, remove this curse— 


The cords of shame are strangling me. 


Remorse is mine. I would atone 
For white superiority— 
Sheer carnal pride of my own race. 


Tonight on bended knees I pray: 
Free me from my despised flesh 
And make me yellow . . . bronze. . - 


or black. 
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Deepening Dusk 


A Story by EDITH MANUEL DURHAM 


HIS is the conclusion of a story 
begun in the January Crisis. 
Vivvie was the daughter of a white 
man who had married her black mother 
and died while the daughter was yet 
an infant. Vivvie did not know her 
father was white and did not under- 
stand the slurs of her playmates on 
white “trash” and the sort of colored 
women they usually married. Vivvie, 
who was but seventeen, loved her 
mother and too she loved black Tim, 
the 20 year old illegitimate boy who 
worked nights in the foundry and now 
and then visited Vivvie under her 
mother’s watchful eye. Yesterday, the 
two had kissed bashfully for the first 
time and the mother entering the room 
suddenly had sensed the situation. 
Sending Vivvie to the kitchen, Kate 
Benson had told Tim kindly but firmly 
that he must not visit her daughter 
any more, not because of his mother, 
nor because he was not to be trusted, 
but because she was going to raise Viv- 
vie “as a lady, even if her father was 
white!’ As Tim departed in misery 
Vivvie, who had been listening, rushed 
in and confronted her mother. Was 
her father a white man? Astonished 
and unable to understand Vivie’s indig- 
nation, Kate Benson told her what she 
thought she already knew, then angrily 
sent her upstairs to bed. Vivvie writhed 
and sobbed and then rising took her 
resolve. She washed her face and 

wrote a curt note: 
“Ma, I have gone to Tim!” 
The story now continues. 


It was bald. What else was there 
to say? Nothing. The note slipped 
under the inkwell. Ma would find 
it when she dusted in the morning. 
After Vivvie had gone to Tim tonight, 
Ma wouldn’t dare to stop her in the 
morning. 

Down the narrow stairs, calling, 
“Ma, oh, Ma!” She must act like 
nothing had happened. She would tell 
her that she must see Rosie Kauffman 
next door about her algebra. That 
would give her an hour to locate Tim, 
before Ma got uneasy. She called 
again, funny Ma did not answer. As 
she stepped down into the kitchen, 
Vivvie crinkled her nose. Not like 
Ma to let her kettle burn, she must 
be upset. Vivvie lifted the smelly 
thing from the fire. If Ma was in 
the back yard Vivvie would walk out 
the front; save questions. 


ay across the dining-room, 
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In Two Parts. Part Two 


she stopped short, hands fluttering to 
her breast. Something was wrong. 
Why was Ma lying on the floor, her 
head under the table? 

“Ma,” shrilled Vivvie, “Ma!” 
Never had Kate Benson failed that 
cry. Vivvie dropped on the faded 
carpet beside her, shaking the huddled 
form, calling without answer. Ma 
must be deaf, or— dead. Her shrieks 
pierced the air, 

“Dead! I killed her! 
Ma!” 

Pushing through the narrow door 
they came, plump Mrs. Jacobs, slim 
Mrs. Harris, anxious to aid. The 
Jewish woman’s white hands were 
stained pink from the berries she had 
been hulling, the dark woman’s brown 
hands were dusty, straight from the 
biscuit pan; busy women, both of 
them, dropping everything for a 
child’s cry of terror. 

Vivvie did not look up, intent only 
on making Ma answer. Jane Harris 
pulled her away, straightened the 
crumpled figure. Vivvie screamed 
again. 

“Quit that noise, girl,” the woman 
gave sharp command, ‘“Screechin’ 
can’t help your Ma. Go to my house 
and ’phone the doctor”. 

The girl stood there, silenced by this 
briskness, but with no power of mo- 
tion. 

“The child is useless,” Mrs. Harris 
complained, chafing Ma’s wrists. Mrs. 
Jacobs was bringing water. Behind 
her mother’s broad shoulders, Rosie 
Jacobs appeared. 

“Rosie, you go,” Jane Harris di- 
rected, “tell Doctor Talbert to come 
right off. Vivvie here is nothing but 
a stick.” 

With only time for a pitying glance 
at Vivvie, Rosie sped on her errand. 
Vivvie was seeing only Ma. She was 
trying to ask these women a question. 
Funny how loud she was screaming till 
Mis’ Harris hushed her, now her 
throat wouldn’t work at all. Still 
she had to know. Had she murdered 
Ma with the terrible things she had 
said, and the worse things she had 
thought and had not dared to say? 
There was a question she must have 
answered. Haltingly the syllables 
came, 

“Ts she—is Ma—dead?” Vivvie 
had spoken so low she was surprised 
when Mrs. Jacobs answered, 


Ma! Ma! 


“The poor maidala,” plump hands 
patted the girl’s rigid shoulders, com- 
fortingly, ‘the mama you have still by 
you.” 

Then she was not dead. Tears 
came. A soothing voice, “So, so, you 
should not cry.” 

Through the unchecked tears Vivvie 
questioned further, ‘“Will she die?” 

The crisp Harris voice answered, 
“Tf she looks to you for help she will.” 
The brisk cruelty of the sentence, as 
the brown woman meant it to, dried 
the tears and checked the hysteria she 
had seen rising. 

“Go you up and get your Ma’s 
gown ready, and turn down the bed.” 

Clinmbing the stairs like a freshly 
wound mechanical toy, the words fol- 
lowed her, “A thin woman, but long 
and heavy, can we manage her Mis’ 
Jacobs? Here’s Rosie back, better let 
her. Here, you Rosie, you’re young 
and strong, we can carry Mis’ Benson 
up. 

Vivvie had a gown unbuttoned and 
spread on the chair-back, a best one 
Ma had laid away for sickness, she 
who had not needed a doctor since 
Vivvie was born in this bed whose cov- 
ers were turned so neatly back. Vivvie 
stood watching while they laid Ma on 
the sheet, but put her hand out for a 
bar when they reached for the gown. 

“No, I will do that, I can fix her,” 
she told them. Mrs. Harris eyed her 
keenly. ‘“Well,” she agreed. Under- 
standingly they left her alone with 
Ma. It was the first personal service 
the daughter had ever _ rendered. 
Somehow she undressed Kate, she 
could see plainly now that Ma still 
breathed. Like someone asleep, some- 
how Vivvie got the nightgown smooth 
under her, and pulled the sheet up 
under her chin. Some of Vivvie’s ter- 
ror was gone though she was still 
afraid. 

“Overwork, the heart weakened, 
evidently she has had a shock,” that 
was the doctor’s verdict. Perfect rest, 
quiet, to be guarded from unpleasant- 
ness, was all Kate Benson needed, he 
did not wish to be alarming, but an- 
other shock might prove fatal. He 
and his little black bag were gone. 
Jane Harris had followed him down 
the stairs, Vivvie was alone with Ma, 
who was breathing easily, and sleep- 
ing. Vivvie sat there, her hands light 
on the pillow, her eyes waiting, in- 
tent on Ma’s face. Oh, she had so 
very nearly killed her! If only Ma 
would get well, Vivvie would never, 
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never hurt her again; she would learn 
to work so Ma might rest; she would 
even give up Tim; everything Ma 
wanted of her Vivvie would do, if only 
she would get well. 


Ma opened her eyes, smiling into 
Vivvie’s anxious face. Oh, it was 
heaven to see Ma smile again! Noth- 
ing should ever come between them! 
Not a dozen white fathers should sep- 
arate them! 

“Well, Vivvie, have you forgiven 
your Ma for not making you black?” 
surprising how natural Ma sounded, 
“for letting you be born?” 

“Oh, Ma! Nothing matters if you 
will get right again. I love you, Ma, 
if I am a wicked little fool.”’ 

“Don’t say such words, Vivvie, they 
ain’t lady like. You're not ashamed 
to be my baby?” Kate caught both the 
child’s hands. 

“Oh, Ma!” 


“Well, then, that’s good, because I 
have to talk to you about these things, 
I thought you always knew.” Kate 
tightened her clasp on Vivvie’s fin- 
gers. “Hard on you finding out like 
that. Ma’s going to tell you all about 
it.” 

Something warned Vivvie, she did 
not want to hear, “Not now, dear, the 
doctor says you must be still.” 

“What’s that doctor know about my 
business,” it was the old Ma speaking, 
“you listen to me. More room out 
than in and I want to tell you all about 
it now. About me, and your Pa.” 

Vivvie didn’t wish to listen, but she 
must. 

“Your Pa’s people were quality, 
well off. He was a youngun’ still 
when he came here and stopped at the 
Brittney House, on his first job, just 
a kid, though he was twenty-five or 
some; I was young too, not twenty 
vet, but I felt lots older, because I had 
made my livin’ so many years then. I 
was doin’ chamber work at’ the Britt- 
ney House. You can’t know about 
such things, baby, so, I’ll slur it over 
much as I can. I was makin’ his room 
one day when he came in. Well, he 
wanted me, bad.” 

Vivvie turned her head away, it 
wasn’t fitting to hear these things 
zbout Ma. It didn’t sound like Ma, 
and she wasn’t speaking right. Ma 
who was so proud of her schooling. 

“You needn’t flinch away, baby, 
Ma isn’t going to shame you.” Kate 
had sensed Vivvie’s uneasiness. “I 
pulled away from him and gave him 
some sass, but I didn’t report him. 
The manager expected us girls to take 
care of ourselves. He would only 
have blamed me and maybe I’d lose 
my job. Well, to make a long story 
short, he wouldn’t let me rest. I was 
a good girl, raised decent, so I made 
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him see he couldn’t have me, not the 
way he wanted me. Well, he hadn't 
ever been denied anything in reach of 
his hand, and he thought he had to 
have me. So we got married. You 
see it pays a girl to be good, Vivvie!” 

It paid, yes, and here was Vivvie 
paying, because Ma had been “good”! 

“Well, it raised a stink. Colored 
folks like to talk their heads off. I 
quit the Brittney House and your Pa’s 
boss fired him soon as he heard what 
he’d done. That wasn’t good for him. 
He never had done any laboring work 
and that was all there was for him 
after he married colored in a small 
place like this, where everybody minds 
your business. He never got hardened, 
it killed him earlier than he was due 
to die. 

“Well, if either of us was ever sorry 
we never let on. He wrote his folks 
he had married a servant, without say- 
ing I was colored. The servant part 
was bitter enough to them. They for- 
gave him after a while, but never came 
near him. He used to visit them when 
we could scrape up enough to dress 
him fitting. He was proud and scared 
when you came, Vivvie. Tiny and 
red, but we could see then you were 
to be bright, and I was tickled.” 

Vivvie interrupted, choking over the 
words, “You loved me because I was 
fair?” Kate Benson drew her child’s 
averted head down to her breast and 
held her close, so the girl could not see 
the tears rising, holding back. 


“As if I wouldn’t love my baby just 
the same, white as milk or black as 
coal, ma like or pa like. It was only 
we felt it would make things easier 
for you. Your Pa said then, ‘If the 
dusk doesn’t deepen, Kate, we can send 
her home and make a lady of her.’ 
He loved you, Vivvie. He took you 
with him once, but you were too little 
to remember. Your Grandma was 
crazy after you. He said it again 
when he was passin’, and I promised 
him. And almost I waited too long. 
Your Grandma wrote me for you. 
Time I sent you away. You can 
pass.” 

This was shameful, abasing; Viv- 
vie’s cheeks burned. She wasn’t going 
to try any such thing. It was foolish, 
wicked, mean. It would divide her 
from Tim. She nipped the hot protest 
on her tongue. Opposition would ex- 
cite Ma. She asked, calmly as she 
could, “Is it right, Ma?” 

“Think your Ma would tell you 
wrong?” Ma demanded. “Go look in 
that glass.”” Obediently Vivvie crossed 
to the tall old dresser, looked long and 
despairingly into the mirror. She had 
no need to look. Vivvie knew what it 
reflected, and now that Ma _ had 
spoken she knew what she had not 


thought of before: it was the face 
the hair and the eyes of a white girl 
looking back at her, and Vivvie did not 
want to see it, now. 

“Come back now, babe.”” Ma's eyes 
were on her, ruling her, beseeching 
her. “Now tell me what's wrong with 
our plan? Don’t that glass say yoy 
are more white than black?” 

The mirror said it, though Vivvie 
knew it lied. Lied, because it could 
not reflect her heart, her heart full of 
love for the black mother she used to 
have (this was not really Ma, saying 
such terrible things, only some one 
she had to be careful not to shock), 
full of Tim, Tim, Tim! Yes, her 
face was the dawn, but in her heart! 
What had Ma said? Deepening dusk? 
Too bad the mirror could not reveal 
the soft, brown dusk in her heart. She 
could never pass, if that should show. 

Ma was speaking again, waiting for 
an answer. “Well, Vivvie?” The an- 
swer wouldn't come. Ma’s eyes grew 
keen. “You aren’t bothered over Tim, 
a baby like you. Wasn’t anything 
serious?” she queried. Vivvie could 
not trust her voice, words might come 
with a violence that would shock Ma 
and kill her. Vivvie had promised 
obedience if Ma lived, and Ma was 
living, demanding, “You don’t think 
you’re in love with that black boy?” 

Slowly Vivvie shook her head. Ma 
pulled Vivvie down to her again, 
“Well I’m glad. Nothing stands in 
our way. Not for nothing have | 
slaved to keep you a lady, babe, your 
hands white and soft. You never will 
have to come the hard way your Ma 
did. You needn’t marry a poor man 
that can give you only a livin’. You 
can choose from the finest.” 

The finest? Tim. “I will never 
marry, Ma.” Vivvie broke her silence 
to say. Never marry Tim, never to 
have chubby brown babies with danc- 
ing eyes! 

“Glad that is settled, Vivvie, I will 
rise from here in the morning, Doctor 
or no. You go down now and tell Sis’ 
Harris she can go home to her men 
folks. You and me will be all right. 
I mean to nap a bit. Kiss me, babe.” 

Vivvie put her lips to Kate's and 
went from the room on her errand. 
Ma did not sleep, she lay there with 


eyes closed, wondering, fighting, ach- 


ing. She shouldn’t have asked the 
child to kiss her, the caress had said 
too much, had near shattered the plans 
of a lifetime. Vivvie’s lips had been 
hard and cold, the kiss of one already 
slain for sacrifice; it lay heavy on her 
lips, too lifeless to strike in. She had 
never counted on the child turning 
from her like that. 

After all it was babe’s happiness 
they had planned for, Pa and she. Ma 
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would have to decide alone, her pale 
kin or the dusky How could she tell? 
Babe must be happy. : 

Down in the kitchen, Vivvie deliv- 
ered her message. Mis’ Harris was 
reinforced by three other neighbor 
women, all crooning songs ; they 
hushed when Vivvie came in. Jane 
Harris was the first to speak, as one 
with authority. 

“You can tell Kate Benson I stay 

right here. Who she thinks is going 
to see after her? Not you. It’s a dis- 
crace, sisters, and I say it right to 
Vivvie, here, that a woman with a 
grown daughter falls out from over- 
work. You ought to be ashamed, 
child, and mend your ways, the way 
your Ma has slaved for you.” 
' Vivvie said nothing, what they said 
mattered little. ‘“‘Sis Harris,” one of 
the other women remonstrated, “you 
oughtn’t be so hard on the girl. It’s 
her Ma’s fault for not teachin’ her, 
lettin’ her loll around fine lady like 
with her Ma in the tub. I never had 
any too fine to put their hands in suds, 
but I started them early. It’s a shame 
how this child’s been raised.” 

Vivvie turned on them all, furious, 
drowning their chorused approval. 

“You stop blaming her. Ma knew 
what she was doing. She was minding 
her own business like you busybodies 
better do.” 

“Well, sassy, too.” 

“Youngun’s don’t have respect.” 

“Mine better have.” 

“A girl of mine talk like that é 

“Tl talk worse than that if you 
blame Ma anymore,” Vivvie shamed 
and hurt, struck back, she wanted some 
one else to suffer, as she did, and Ma, 
as Tim would suffer when she turned 
away from him. She had to hurt them. 
Slowly she said: 

“Ma was shocked, you heard the doc- 
tor say it, Mrs. Harris. You wish to 
know how? I told her the talk that 
your fine daughters have been doing, 
because my father was white; their 
nasty hints and slurs. Of course the 
daughters repeated what they had 
heard their mothers say. It hurt and 
angered her. That is why Ma is ill up 
there alone.” 

Before the women recovered breath, 
the girl had turned her back upon them. 

heir comment followed her up the 
stairs, 

“If it was one of my girls I’ll whale 
the sin out of her, talking about Mis’ 
Benson where the girl could hear.” 
_ Jane Harris spoke soberly, “It wasn’t 
just the girls, that talked. The Lord 
forgive us all for a bunch of gabbing 
fools. Making the child’s way still 
harder with our scoldings, and her 
heart sick about her Ma.” 

_Vivvie closed the bedroom door be- 
hind her. Ma’s eyes were tight shut, 
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she crossed the floor and stared out the 
window into the growing twilight, gaz- 
ing across the field behind the house as 
darkness gathered over it. She could 
not see, but beyond that marshy field 
was the river. Tim had taken her 
there, to teach her to swim, oh long ago, 
before she knew that Tim was a boy 
and she a girl, that Tim was black 
and she was white; when she was only 
Vivvie and Tim was only Tim. They 
had whipped Tim for leading her off to 
drown, as if Tim would ever let her 
be hurt! 

But she was hurt, now, and Tim 
could not help her. She was hurting, 
hurting all over, with the ice that lay 
on her heart. No one could help her. 
She had even lost Ma. Thinking, 
thinking, of the hard bare road before 
her, Vivvie, threw out her hands in a 
vague appeal to the dark, the warm, 
kind dark, in a wordless prayer for 
the laugh and song of her own kind, 
for Ma to come back like Ma again, 
for Tim, Tim, Tim, and the round 
brown babies she would never see. Only 
lies, and fear, and more lies, with the 
ice growing around her heart. Oh the 
warm sunshine of her own kind, that 
could be felt even in the darkness, and 
she had to leave. She couldn’t kill Ma. 
Her hands fell in helpless surrender, 
her head bowed with the weight of it. 

“Vivvie,” the voice, faint so low 
she scarcely heard it, “come here to 
Ma, babe.” 

It was difficult crossing the floor, 
Vivvie did not want to talk, she wanted 
only to stay by the window, staring 
into the growing dark, mourning. She 
stood by the bedside looking down at 
this stranger, an alien demanding 
obedience. 

“T thought you were sleeping.” 

“No child, I’ve been waking up. 
Kneel by the bed so I can see you bet- 
ter. Your face is all over shadow.” 

“Tt is nearly dark.” 

“Kiss me again, Vivvie.”” Wonder- 
ing, the girl bent her clouded face to 
Kate. It was not like Ma to sue for 
caresses. Another frozen kiss lay on 
Ma’s lips. With both hands Ma 
pushed the girl’s head up again. 

“Look at me, Vivvie, straight at me! 
You’ve been lying!” 

“Ma!” rather feeble, the protest. 

“Lying,” Ma repeated, accusing, 
“vou are grieving your heart out.” 

“No,” Vivvie denied dully, “no.” 

Kate Benson’s voice rose in an ex- 
alted chant, “Yes, oh, yes, glory be! 
You’ve been lying to your Ma.” 

“No.” 

“The truth, Vivvie,”’ Ma charged 
her sternly, “I was primin’ you to lie, 
but not to me, babe, not to me. You’re 
lovin’ Tim.” 

Vivvie pulled away from Kate and 
drew herself erect, tall with a new dig- 


nity as she stood above her mother, 
“Yes, I always will. He is worth lov- 
ing. I will not be ashamed.” 

“You had rather wash and scrub and 
sweat? rather be poor and fretted with 
a swarm of black and brown and yel- 
low little darkies than do what I tell 
you? rather than be white and rich 
with your path easy? Answer, Vivvie.” 

Her path easy? Vivvie saw nothing 
but thorns. Must she cling to her lie? 
She had promised, Ma was not to be 
hurt again, whatever happened. “No,” 
she said steadily, “no.” 

“Vivvie, I’m askin’ once more. The 
truth, child, if it kills us both.” 

Moments passed in silence, then, 
“Vivvie, mind your Ma.” 

The sobs came, dry and hard, “Yes, 
Ma. I lied, I tried to kie!. The more 
I think white the better I love black. 
Oh Ma, I had rather a thousand times! 
How can I leave my own? How stop 
being what I know I am?” Dropping 
to the floor she buried her face in the 
quilts. “Oh Ma, Ma, let me stay; 
those others aren’t my kind, not my 
people, they don’t want me, I don’t 
want them. I only want, Tim, and 
you, and my own, only want to stay 
where I belong. Let me stay, let me 
stay!” 

Ma’s long arms tightened round the 
trembling shoulders. ‘Sure, honey, 
you're stayin’ right here.” 

Tears came, warm tears. Ma 
mingled hers with Vivvie’s. They 
washed away the glacier that had 
risen in Vivvie’s heart, that divided her 
from Ma. ‘Guess,” Ma said slowly, 
“I haven’t broke that promise to your 
Pa. That dusk seems deepenin’ down 
where it can’t be seen.” 

Vivvie was pressing kisses, soft and 
fragrant against Ma’s cheeks. Forgot- 
ten doctor’s orders, the growing: dark- 
ness. She could no longer see Ma. It 
was enough to know Ma, the real Ma, 
was there. That she could tell her 
everything, how she loved Tim and the 
sparkle of his eye. 

The. door opened noiselessly. Be- 
hind Mrs. Harris and the lighted lamp 
she carried came the sound of singing, 
hymning voices from downstairs. Kate 
Benson greeted her neighbor with a 
broad grin. “Thought I ordered you 
all home.” Vivvie gained her feet, 
stood dewy faced in the soft lamplight. 

“We decided we could stay with you 
a spell. You sure are getting well in 
a hurry. Declare you don’t look sick 
a bit.” 

“Who said I was? That Doctor? 
What’s he know about black folks in- 
sides? Just soldierin’ on you Mis’ 
Harris. Pull that shade, and set a 
chair for Mis’ Harris,” Kate com- 
manded, complaining fondly. “This 
girl don’t know the first thing about a 
house, Mis’ Harris. Soon as I rise 
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from here she’s going through a course 
of sprouts. She thinks she wants to 
marry Tim when she’s out of school. 
Babe is goin’ back home.” 

Jane Harris looked puzzled, “Back 
home?”’ she echoed. 

“T chose outside the lines, but Vivvie 


here, wants to bring the color back.” 
Mrs. Harris fidgeted in her chair, 
then blurted, “See here, Kate, that 
youngun’ of yours let out something, 
said you was upset by gossip over that 
choosin’ of yours.” 
“Go long, Harris. Ain’t I been col- 


ored too long to let colored talk worry 
me? Vivvie, go down, tell those sisters 
they needn’t be selfish with their tunes: 
bring that meetin’ sound up here.” | 

Jane Harris wondered why M, 
whispered, “Glory, glory. My babe’s 
come home to stay.” 


Negro Tourists and Cuba 


By GUSTAVO E. URRUTIA 
Translated by LANGSTON HUGHES 


HE CRISIS is one of the most 

important Negro magazines in the 
United States. Founded and directed 
by the famous editor, sociologist and 
publicist, Dr. W. E. B. DuBois, it is 
today the organ of the powerful Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People. It is published, 
according to its own declaration, “for 
Negroes who believe that they are go- 
mg to find their place in the world 
through brains and character. It is 
wiitten for white people who believe 
that without character and brains no 
place, however hardly won, can long 
be held by any people.” 
' Mrs. Mary McLeod Bethune is a 
noted Negro educator whose fame has 
begun to spread beyond the borders of 
the United States. Her history and 
her work have much in common with 
those of Booker T. Washington. In a 
national evaluation she has just been 
included as one of the fifty most worth- 
while women in her country. 

Mrs. Bethune has written me an 
open letter in the December issue of 
Tue Crisis.... 

As may be seen, this is a past inci- 
dent, but one which has not lost its 
timeliness, nor its interest. It will 
continue to be timely as long as there 
are Negro tourists inclined to visit us, 
and as long as they are exposed to suf- 
fer embarrassments such as Mrs. 
Bethune met with, and such as those 
described by Mr. William Pickens in 
his forceful open letter to the Secre- 
tary of State of the United States, 
which we published at the beginning 
of September ; and as all tourists spend 
money here, interest in their visiting us 
cannot be denied. 

But there are higher interests, also, 
in the matter—if that figure can be 
used in these days of many-sided 
penury—interest in the social, political, 
and economic problems which palpitate 
beneath the skin of these happenings; 
and the subjective interest which is 
awakened in us, according to whether 
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In the December Crisis we pub- 
lished a letter from Mrs. Mary 
M. Bethure, former President of 
the National Association of Col- 
ored Women, and President of the 
Bethune-Cookman College at Day- 
tona, Florida. Mrs. Bethune is 
one of the best known colored 
women in the United States and 
her letter was addressed to Senor 
Gustavo E. Urrutia. 

Senor Urrutia is the editor of a 
Sunday page devoted to Negro in- 
terests in the “Diario de la Mar- 
ina,” the oldest of the Cuban daily 
newspapers. Mr. Urrutia is a 
writer and publicist of recognized 
ability in Latin America. He has 
done much to introduce Negro 
writers and artists of our country 
to Spanish-speaking readers, and 
more than once he has devoted his 
Sunday editorials to the problems 
of Negro tourists and their diffi- 
culties at the port of Havana. Mr. 
Urrutia’s articles are distinguished 
by a keen penetration, subtle irony, 
and deep sympathy for the world 
problems of the black man, for he 
himself is a Negro. 

Mrs. Bethune complained to 
Sefior Urrutia of the attempt to 
bar her from entering Cuba as a 
tourist on account of her color, 
and this Senor Urrutia’s answer, 
published his weekly column, 
“Armonias,” December seventeen. 


the observer be a Cuban or an Ameri- 
can, 

Recognizing the economic perturba- 
tion existing in the United States due 
tc the migration of a part of the black 
population toward those sections of 
their land which the incidental hap- 
penings of the Great War made more 
attractive, it would not be absurd to 
think that the government at Wash- 
ington manoeuvers to discourage Negro 
travel in these countries which are un- 
der its influence, for from such travel 
information might be brought back 


which would bring about an exodus 
of black workers in search of better 
living conditions and relief from racial 
pressure. This pressure is a handicap 
peculiar to the Negro, and it has a 
great influence on his conduct. Their 
government knows that it must find 
a national solution for the problem of 
the unemployed, and it needs to con- 
serve its reserve workers, even at the 
cost of their suffering a transitory sac- 
rifice. It would not be strange either 
if Cuba and other American countries, 
beginning to protect their own work- 
ers, were to lend themselves toward 
preventing possible future immigration, 
at the same time agreeing with the re- 
strictive suggestions of the United 
States in so far as they did not contra- 
dict their own laws or ideals. 

It is possible that international poli- 
tics may be at the root of these painful 
incidents and the key to the mystery, 
which so concerns Mrs. Bethune, in 
the conduct of our immigration av- 
thorities, in spite of, ‘the fine setting 
of (y)our beautiful city and the won- 
derful spirit of the Cuban people.” | 
deny that it is easy to confuse tourists 
with undesirable immigrants, but one 
might suspect that there is some con- 
nivance at discouraging Negro tourists 
who, in the long run, might reveal this 
paradise to their downtrodden brothers. 

It causes grief and resentment to 
see the tourists of color held back while 
others are well received, and one feels 
humiliated as a Cuban to think that 
these injustices can be committed, by 
suggestion of outsiders, under cover of 
our laws, which provide for equality. 
For this reason, in company with 
Colonel Lino D’ou, I obtained in writ- 
ing from the Cuban Department of 
State, an explicit official statement, 
which some time ago I sent to the 
N. A. A. C. P., wherein it was af 
firmed that in Cuba there are no laws 
that prohibit or hinder the admission 
of Negro tourists. 

Is this decisive statement enough to 
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solve the problem? For the Cubans, 
yes. For the Americans, no. The 
Cuban knows now that he. can prose- 
cute in the courts any immigration of- 
fcial who is delinquent, as in these 
cases, and cause him to be punished ; 
he feels himself backed up by the law 
against the embarrassments which this 
conduct implies for all who are not 
white, and for the whites, too, wher- 
ever there is an injustice. However, 
I cannot succeed in feeling so optimistic 
as the courageous Mrs. Bethune when 
she tells me that she does not allow 
herself to be embarrassed by individuals 
or by governments. The embarrass- 
ment—I think—is that we are’ sub- 
jected to illegal and humiliating treat- 


ment which does not cease to exist be- 
cause we protest against it then or 
afterwards with all our energy. 

On his side, the American has with- 
in reach, to clarify and solve this prob- 
lem which so affects his prestige, the 
channels of diplomacy, the powerful 
action of his own Department of State 
which, by its attitude as much as by 
its declarations, can carry some sort 
of assurance to its citizens. However, 
we Cubans do not know but that the 
Hon. Mr. Stimson, Secretary of State 
of the United States, may have an- 
swered the letter of Mr. William 
Pickens not with an explicit official 
statement, but, rather, with some in- 
direct allusion to the whole matter. 


Nevertheless, I believe that there still 
remains another recourse: that when 
the esteemed “well-trained, right-think- 
ing Negroes” of their country come to 
Cuba, if unfortunately they are an- 
noyed also, they can demand here im- 
mediate protection from their Ameri- 
can Embassy, where our laws are well 
known. I am sorry I myself am in no 
position to say whether or not they 
will obtain such protection, but in any 
case we would know where to turn in 
regard to the American aspect of the 
problem. 

Now Mrs. Bethune, the admirable 
educator of Daytona Beach, knows 
what I think of the whole matter, and 
I hope it will be pleasing to her. 


A Presbyterian Elder 


By HATTIE M. WOLFE 


WAS born in Jonesboro, Tennessee. 

I am the product of a Mission 
School and learned early in life that 
“He who serves his Maker best, serves 
humanity well”. I am a graduate of 
Morristown College — Morristown 
Tennessee,—a school established for 
the training of Negro youth just at the 
close of the Civil war, and standing to- 
day as one of the pioneer schools in the 
training of men and women for Christ- 
ian service. ‘There never was a day 
that we did not have a Bible lesson, 
and we progressed in its knowledge as 
we did in our other studies. 

My husband was the first graduate, 
1885, and I finished at a later date. 
He went to Lincoln University, Pa., 
and took a higher course and then re- 
turned to Tennessee. Some few years 
later we were married. We taught 18 
years in the Public Schools of Johnson 
City, Tennessee. We turned out 44 
graduates—11 of whom were sent to 
Lincoln University. We carried the 
training of our Mission School into 
our Public School career; the Bible 
was taught daily and a large number 
of the graduates took to the Ministry 
and missionary work. One became 
Bishop of the A. M. E. Zion denomi- 
nation. 

At the close of the 18 years in the 
educational work, my husband saw the 
great need of an educated ministry so 
he went back to Lincoln University 
taking me with him and seven chil- 
dren, while he was taking his course 
there. He was one of the instructors 
in the College there and I taught the 
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The first colored woman to be- 
come_an elder in the Presbyterian 
Church is Mrs. Hattie M. Wolfe. 
This is her simple autobiography. 


first separate colored division of the 
Public School. 

After having finished his course in 
Theology we were sent down here in 
Kentucky to take charge of the Bowl- 
ing Green Academy under the Na- 


Elder Wolfe 


tional Board of Missions. We have 
served here for twenty years, still mak- 
ing the Bible our foundation stone. I 
have been teaching ever since I was 16 
years old and have taught for the most 
part very continuously and am still 
teaching. Aside from my _ regular 
school work, I teach a Bible course 
conducted each year by the State Y. M. 
C. A. and Y. W. C. A. For four 
years our school has won prizes. The 
first year, second prize; and the re- 
maining three years first prizes. Last 
April we won two, one for boys and 
one for girls—A silver cup and a 
Bible. 

I was Secretary of the colored di- 
vision of Red Cross, during the World 
War. I wrote 17 poems, the sale of 
which went to that fund. I am Chair- 
man of the Red Cross Drive and have 
charge of some of the local charity 
work among our group. I am the 
mother of ten living children, a min- 
ister’s wife, an Elder in the Presbyter- 
ian Church U. S. A., official delegate 
to the State Inter-racial Conference ap- 
pointed by the Governor. 

I never saw the day when there was 
nothing for me to do. I never was 
lonesome in my life. I’ve always tried 
to perform my duty since I’ve been 
Elder. I am really kept quite busy. 
Our Church is a “Manless Church” so 
far as activity is concerned. Only three 
men belong and one of them aged, the 
other two seldom ever attend. This 
accounts for my being ordained. I en- 
joy the work and am trying to fulfill 
every requirement of my Eldership. 
I’ve always felt that Life is earnest. 
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EUROPE 


@ The Portuguese correspondent of 
the London African World says con- 
cerning Portuguese colonies: 


The democratic policy that has ever 
characterized the Portuguese Dominion 
overseas, allows all possible chances to 
all living there, without distinction of 
color or religion, to develop their educa- 
tion and rise to the level of those who 
have come from the mother country. 
Not seldom we see in Portuguese Africa, 
natives who occupy some of the highest 
positions, well respected and treated just 
as any European occupying equivalent 
positions. Also we often find in Portugal 
African natives and their descendants in 
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high position, not only in the Civil Serv- 
ice but in private enterprises, literature, 
medicine, law, etc. They are all Portu- 
guese citizens and entitled to equal rights 
when equally prepared to use them. “In 
fact,” I heard from a well-known Portu- 
guese statesman, “Portugal has no Col- 
onies, and since the first attempts at 
overseas expansion were achieved, there 
cannot be found any traces of plans re- 
garding colonies, but only the desire, 
realized in great part today, of opening 
new countries for the expansion of the 
race, their civilization and humanitarian 
principles, creating thus, new Portuguese 
provinces and connected with those in 
Europe.” 


@ The African W orld of London, un- 


der its new editor, states openly and 
shamelessly, that it agrees with the 
white people of East Africa that the 
British Empire is primarily concerned 
with the interests of British subjects 
of British race. Only after their inter 
ests are attended to is any interest to 
be manifested in “other British syb- 
jects, protected races, and the Na 
tionals of other countries, in this or: 
der”! 


@ The International Colonial Ex- 
hibition, which will open in Paris in 
April, 1931, is being rapidly prepared 
for. It will be held in the Bois de 
Vincennes in the outskirts of Paris, 
The main building is a permanent Col- 
onial Museum with the largest bas- 
relief in the world. Opposite is the 
City of Information, where all the 
Colonial Departments of the various 
governments will be housed. Inside 
the enclosure will be the pavilions of 
the French Colonies with a copy of the 
Buddhist Temple of Angkor Vat of 
Indo-China. Five foreign countries 
will have pavilions. 

@ One of the greatest and best ar- 
ranged exhibitions of African art is 
now being held in Brussels, at the 
Palais des Beaux-Art. There are more 
than 800 pieces of African art, consist- 
ing of sculpture and paintings. The 
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artists show genius for characterization 
and inherent talent. They uphold the 
great estimate put on this art by Picas- 
so, Viaminck, and Derain. 


@ Josephine Baker has renewed her 
popularity in Paris, although little is 
said about it in American papers. Four 
years ago she starred at the Follies 
Bergere; for two seasons ran a well- 
known night club and signed contracts 
for the movies. Then her vogue de- 
clined and she left Paris. Without 
doubt during her retirement, she 
worked hard; she learned to speak 
French; to sing little songs, and stud- 
ied dramatic art. As a result, she is 
at the Casino de Paris this fall and is 
the rage. She dances better than ever. 
@ The President of the Aborigines 
Protection Society of Great Britain, 
formerly the Anti-slavery Society, has 
addressed a letter to a number of per- 
sons in the United States asking their 
co-operation in a movement against 
slavery throughout the world. They 
especially appealed to those who met 
and heard Sir John Simon and Lady 
Simon during their trip to the United 
States. British women are moving 
against the slavery and subjection of 
women in British Colonies. 
@ The British Boy Scouts are trying 
to form some sort of alliance with the 
Boy Scouts of the Union of South 
Africa. The South African organiza- 
tion made four demands as the basis of 
union: (1) No control by British head- 
quarters, (2) No equality with na- 
tives, (3) No British flag, and (4) 
No oath of allegiance to the King. 
he British Boy Scouts immediately 
accepted the first two specifications but 
are haggling over the last two. 
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@ One of the curious ramifications of 
race prejudice is shown by the sup- 
pression in America of practically all 


mention of Al. Brown who is regarded “A 


in Europe as the bantam weight box- 
the world. Al. 
Brown who is an American Negro 
from Panama, recently defeated Eu- 
gene Huat of France in a fifteen round 
battle at the Velodrome d’Hiver, Paris. 
His victory was described as “a mag- 
nificent exhibition of boxing”. Brown 
is to fight a Spanish champion at Bar- 
celona next October. Teddy Baldock, 
the British boxer wishes to meet Brown 
but colored boxers are not allowed to 
fight in Great Britain. Len Johnson, 
a colored British subject who was con- 
sidered the best of his class retired _re- 
cently in Great Britain because he was 
barred from fighting in any but the 
smaller clubs. These are the facts, 
but in the United States Al. Brown’s 
name is never heard. 
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@ The Senate has confirmed the nom- 
ination of Charles E. Mitchell of In- 
stitute, West Virginia as Minister 
Resident and Consul-General to Li- 
beria. 
@ Since the merging of the Congre- 
gational and Christian churches, there 
are 32,000 Negro members included. 
@ Heywood Broun has written a 
beautiful tribute to Wesley Hill, who 
was recently killed in New York City. 
Hill played the part of the angel 
Gabriel in ‘““The Green Pastures”. 

“To me heaven seems a much more 
attractive place ever since I saw “The 
Green Pastures’ and Wesley Hill. Very 
few writers have been able to present 
an acceptable abode for the blessed. Any 
fool can do a hell. 

The trouble with heaven in literature 
is that the fabricator practically always 


leaves humor out of it. There’s too much 
jasper and not enough jokes. 

@ After all these years, the Southern 
ssociation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools has at last recognized a few 
Negro Institutions. Full recognition 
was accorded Fisk University and six 
other schools were put in Class B. 
They include Johnson C. Smith, More- 
house and Spelman Colleges, ‘Tallad- 
ega, Virginia State College, and Vir- 
ginia Union University. Notwith- 
standing this recognition, none of these 
colleges can join the Southern Asso- 
ciation or have any voice in its pro- 
ceedings, 

@ Roland Hayes’ seventh tour in the 
United States is bringing him plaudits 
from all points of the country. The 
New York Times says: 

“To hear him frequently one has the 

opportunity to recognize new facts to his 
art and depths to his artistry. If one 
accept the test said to be applied by 
Fritz Kreisler that a. significant artist 
must thrill the hearer, or if one accept 
Felix Weingartner’s dictum that a true 
artist makes the hearer say to himself 
‘that is how I should like to interpret,’ 
the remarkable Negro tenor is secure in 
his niche. By these or any other touch- 
tones he made his hearers feel once more 
the sincerity and greatness of his mes- 
sage. 
@ The Office of Education, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, has appointed a 
national advisory committee on Ne- 
groes. [The Committee will act un- 
der Commissioner W. J. Cooper and 
Dr. Ambrose Caliver, specialist on Ne- 
gro education. ‘The Committee con- 
sists of four white persons and fifteen 
leading colored educators. 
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@ The United States Department of 
the Interior, Office of Education, has 
sent out a new Bulletin of land grant 
colleges for the year ending June 30, 
1929. There are listed 17 land grant 
colleges employing in full time, col- 
ored workers, 147 men and 642 wo- 
men. There are 1740 male students 
and 2478 women students, besides 
3822 High School students and 1495 
in the elementary grades. The income 
of these 17 institutions is as follows: 
from the United States government, 
$339,313; from State Funds, $2,689,- 
683; from students $1,033,104. 

@ The late Irvine Garland Penn was 
one of the best known Negroes in the 
United States. He was born in Vir- 
ginia in 1867, educated in Lynchburg 
and became principal of a public school 
at the age of 19. He was married 
at the age of 22 and had 7 children 
all of whom but one survive him. Dr. 
Penn became prominent first through 
being made National Commissioner of 
Negro Exhibition at the Atlanta Ex- 
position. Through him Booker T. 
Washington was asked to speak and 
made the speech which gained him 
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world-wide fame. From 1897 until 
1912 Dr. Penn was Assistant General 
Secretary of the Epworth League of 
the M. E. Church. In 1912 he was 
elected corresponding Secretary of the 
M. E. Board of Education for Ne- 
groes and held this position until i925, 
when he became Secretary of Endow- 
ments and Field activities in the same 
Department. He was a trustee of 
many educational institutions and a 


member of the Joint Commission on. 


Unification of the M. E. Church. He 
was Senior member of the General 
Conference in point of service, having 
been elected to that body for ten 
quadrenniums. Mrs. Penn died in 
June, and Dr. Penn, July 22nd. They 
had been married 41 years. 

@ Louis C. Crampton is a Represen- 
tative in Congress from the 7th Dis- 
trict of Michigan. He is a member of 
the Committee on Appropriations, and 
Chairman of an important sub-com- 
mittee. At the last election he was 
defeated. His loss will be severely felt 
by colored people because for many 
years he has made himself the champion 
of appropriations for Howard Univer- 
sity. He writes THE CRISIS: 


N. A. A. C. P. Prize Babies 


3rd Prize lst Prize 


Congressman Crampton 


LeRoy Walker 
Bakersfield, Calif. 


Dr. I. G. Penn 


“You are correct in your understand- 
ing that I have felt a particular interest 
in the development of Howard Univer- 
sity. It is the desire of our Committee 
that the Government cooperate with 
other interests in so developing Howard 
University as to make it one of the great 
universities of the country. So far as | 
am concerned, I recognize the develop- 
ment of the Negro race as one of the 
great problems before our Nation. Edu- 
cation must play its part in the develop- 
ment of the Negro race as it must of 
every race. Howard University should 
be made a great university and give 
opportunity for the Negro boy and girl 
to acquire an excellent university educa- 
tion. I have no doubt the progress of 
the race will in years to come be mate- 
rially affected by the leadership thus 
afforded in the professions and otherwise. 
I appreciate greatly the interest that is 
being taken in the development of the 
University by the General Education 
Board, by the Rosenwald Foundation, 
and others. I consider that the progress 
the Institution has made in the last fifty 
years is greatly to the credit of the Negro 
race, and I anticipate that the race will 
have great reason to feel proud of the 
future progress of the Institution and 
the service rendered the race and the 
Nation by its alumni.” 
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Recently through Mr. Crampton, 
an appropriation bill of $1,160,000 was 
increased by an additional $400,000 
which is the first appropriation to- 
wards an $800,000 library. The bill 
passed the House after some debate 
in which Congressman DePriest took 
aA prominent white Southerner has 
recently been touring in Alabama. He 
writes as follows: 

“Late in the evening about six miles 
from Selma our gasoline gave out, and 
while waiting for supplies I had a good 
talk with an intelligent colored man 
whose car had kindly been put at our 
service to bring us relief. I enjoyed a 
lesson in Economics. This man paid $4 
rent per acre for 75 acres of land. I 
found out that this land was assessed 
for taxation at $6 an acre and that the 
actual tax paid by the owner was 14 
cents an acre. I heard that the land was 
thought to be worth something like $100 
per acre. This instance touches what is, 
I have long believed, by far the most 
important economic problem in the South 
and of course it is not confined to the 
South.” 

@ Nathan R. Margold, former Asso- 
ciate United States Attorney in New 
York City, and legal advisor on In- 
dian affairs of the Institute of Govern- 
ment Research, is directing a legal 
inquiry to safeguard the full civil 
rights of American Negroes. This 
campaign is in charge of the N. A. A. 
C. P. and is financed by an appro- 
priation made by American Fund for 
Public Service, known as the Garland 
Fund. The design is to cover the mat- 
ter of Disfranchisement, Educational 
Appropriation, Denial of equal service 
on railways and busses and other dis- 
criminations. Mr. Margold is a grad- 
uate of the Harvard Law School 
where he afterward taught and then 
served as special counsel of the New 
York Transit Commission in the In- 
terborough Fare litigation. He is a 
young white man who will carry on 
the campaign under the supervision of 
a National Legal Committee of the 
N. A. A. C. P. composed of white and 
colored members. 

@ The lynching record for 1930 has 
been as follows: 

Twenty-five persons have been 
lynched, of whom 24 were Negroes, in 
the following states: 

ee South Carolina. 
NE oc chaos. nes 
Florida, North 
cae Carolina and 
Oklahoma, each .. 1 
The offenses alleged were: 
Murder 


each for the following 


“Bombing a house”; “Testifying 
February, 1931 


against a white man”; “Acting in 
politics’; “Not stopping automobile 
when ordered”; and “offense un- 
known”. 

Of those lynched: 12 were shot, 5 
were hanged, 4 hanged and shot, 3 
beaten to death and 1 burned. 

Over twice as many Negroes were 
lynched in 1930 as in 1929, and more 
than in any year since 1926. 


THE EAST 


@ James Miller, the first Negro grad- 
uate in music from the Carnegie In- 
stitute at Pittsburgh is giving recitals 
which are receiving high praise. He 
has been recommended for a scholar- 
ship to enable him to study in Berlin. 


Nathan R. Margold 
@ Henry W. Porter, who has been 


for twenty years secretary of the col- 
ored Y. M. C. A. in Philadelphia has 
resigned to become pastor of a church 
in Chicago. 

@ The Annual Art Exhibit of the 
Harmon Foundation is being held at 
65 East 56th Street, February 16 to 
February 28. A gold medal and $400 
honorarium will be awarded and an 
exhibit prize of $250. 

@ A successful student recital was 
given by senior students of the Master 
Institute of Roerich Museum in New 
York City. Among them was the tal- 
ented colored pianist, Gareth Ander- 
son. 

@ The playground centers for col- 
ored children in Philadelphia, Balti- 
more and some other cities, are under- 
going a hard fight. The city authori- 
ties discriminate in grounds, salaries 
and supervision, and are determined, so 
far as possible, to keep colored workers 


from over-initiative, preferring to 
make them assistants to white work- 
ers, who are often inferiors in educa- 
tion, ability and experience. Clarence 
J. Grinnell, Principal of the Recrea- 
tion Center at 10th and Lombard 
Street, Philadelphia, has resigned be- 
cause of this discrimination. 

@ Augusta M. Emanuel recently re- 
ceived her degree of Master of Arts 
from Columbia University for work 
done there and at the Sorbonne, Paris. 
She was a member of the Groupe Co- 
lumbia which sailed from New York 
last January for a Mediterranean 
cruise and six months study at the Sor- 
bonne. The group visited Northern 
Africa, Southern France and Madagas- 
car. Miss Emanuel received her 
Bachelor degree from Syracuse, Magna 
cum Laude, and was elected to the 
Phi Beta Kappa. She is now teaching 
Romance languages at Wiley College, 
Texas. She is the daughter of the 
late Dr. J. Emanuel of New York 
City. 

@ Judge Charles E. Toney, Magistrate 
in the 10th Judicial District of New 
York City, was born in Alabama in 
1878 on a plantation. Beginning in 
1892, he went to school for two years 
in Florence, and the next year entered 
the public schools of Hornell, New 
York State. He was graduated from 
the High School in 1898, and entered 
Syracuse University that Fall. Here 
he received the degree of Ph. B. in 
1902, and LL. B. in 1904. While in 
the public schools he lived with a den- 
tist and learned enough of mechanical 
dentistry to help pay his way through 
college. In 1906 he came to New 
York and began the practice of law. 

@ Judge James S. Watson, Magis- 
trate in the 10th Judicial District of 
New York City, was born in Jamaica, 
British West Indies, in 1882 and edu- 
cated there. He came to the United 
States in 1905 and took courses in law 
at the night school of the City College 
in 1910-1913. He was admitted to 
the Bar in 1914 and became associated 
with the firm of House, Grossman and 
Vorhaus, where he specialized in Cor- 
poration Law and Income Tax mat- 
ters. In 1922 he was appointed Spe- 
cial Counsel to the Corporation Coun- 
sel of the City of New York and as- 
signed to the tax division of that of- 
fice. Here he handled special fran- 
chise tax matters, certiorari proceed- 
ings, preparation of briefs and memo- 
randa of law, and assisted in the trial 
proceedings for the City of New York. 
He is married and has four children. 


THE BORDER STATES 


@ Francis M. Wood, Director of the 
colored schools of Baltimore has fin- 
ished five years of service. He was 
the recipient of a testimonial recently 
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in which the school officials gave him 
credit for great improvement in the 
colored school system. 


@ We have already noted the death 
of Dr. Pezavia O’Connell, head of the 
Department of History at Morgan 
College. His funeral services were 
held in Baltimore and conducted with- 
out preaching. Representatives of the 
College, students and citizens took 
part. Dr. O’Connell was a noted ora- 
tor and his magnificent voice has been 
heard all over the United States. 

@ The three colored banks of Rich- 
mond have merged into a_ larger 
stronger institution. They consist of 
St. Luke Bank and Trust Company, 
the Second Street Penny Savings 
Bank and the Commercial Bank and 
Trust Company. They have all united 
into the Consolidated Bank and Trust 
Company of Richmond. 

@ The Herald and Commonwealth, a 
colored paper of Baltimore, Md., says 
that Maryland has appropriated fully 
two million dollars for white colleges 
in 1931 while the Negroes, who are 
one-sixth of the population of the state, 
will receive only $22,000. 

@ Frederick Stubbs of Wilmington, 
Delaware, was one of the ten men in 
the senior class of the Harvard Medi- 
cal School to be elected to the honor 
society, the Alpha Omega Alpha. 

@ The Christmas number of the 
Nashville Globe, a colored paper of 
Tennessee, consists of eight sections 
and sixty pages. There are eight pages 
of general news, eight pages of special 
write-ups, eight pages dealing with in- 
stitutions and organizations, eight 
pages devoted to national institutions, 
eight pages of business announcements, 
eight pages devoted to women, and 
eight pages of Christmas news. In 
addition to this there are eight pages 
of roto-gravure and society notes. It 
iz an enormous and creditable edition. 


THE FAR SOUTH 
@ The Hale School, a brick structure 


with 10 class rooms, formerly used by 
the whites, has been turned over to the 
colored people as a “new” colored 
school at Birmingham, Alabama. 

@ The difficulty which Negroes have 
in getting an education in the South 
is illustrated by Bibb County Colored 
Training School, in Alabama. This 
school was once a private academy, 
but, as has been the case with many 
private schools, it has given itself to 
the county and become a County 
Training School. There are thirty- 
odd boarders living four in a room in 
several old buildings. Most of these 
“boarders” get their own meals, and 
either bring or have supplies sent them 
week-ends from home. It is a brave 
as well as pathetic situation. 
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THE MIDDLE WEST 


@ At Northwestern University, a 
Human Relations parley was held De- 
cember 5 and 6 dealing with “Culture, 
Contacts and Contributions in Ameri- 
can Civilization”. Among the speak- 
ers were Dr. Edward A. Steiner, 
Rabbi Felix O. Levy, Dr. Abram L. 
Harris, the colored Professor from 
Howard University, and others. The 
Saturday noon Forum was especially 
important with the two speakers Dr. 
Harris and Rabbi Goldman. 

@ Miss Dorothy L. Sims has given 
a creditable recital of original com- 
positions at the College of Fine Arts 
at the University of Wichita, Kansas. 
The local white paper calls the con- 
cert “pleasing, and interesting”. Miss 
Sims is a graduate of the University. 
@ The only way to defeat Arthur R. 
Johnston, colored Mayor of the village 
of Miles Heights, just outside of the 
city of Cleveland seems to be to annex 
Miles Heights to the city. There are 
some 450 colored families in the city 
and a large number of white families. 
The village is in good financial con- 
dition and has paved and improved 
many streets since Mayor Johnston’s 
five terms of service. 


FAR WEST 


@ Dallas, Texas, has raised $50,000 
in cash for a colored Y. M. C. A. 
There was one donation of $2,500, an- 
other of $1,200, and another of $1,- 
050. Colored Dallas also oversub- 
scribed its quota for the community 
chest. 


@ A $9,000,000 bond issue has failed 
of adoption in Oklahoma City largely 
because the Negroes voted against it. 
Out of the many millions of bonds 
issued by the city, for which the Negro 
is taxed equally with the whties, almost 
nothing has been spent for the Negro. 
New schools, parks, playgrounds, 
swimming pools and zoos have been 
provided for the whites. 

@ Cyril Kay-Scott, Director of the 
Denver Art Museum is voicing a 
wide-spread criticism of the Harmon 
Art exhibit which has been traveling 
over the country. He finds neither an 
attempt to develop ancient African art 
or any new forms but almost purely 
the copying of the modern art of Paris 
and America done by Negroes. Some 
of this work is pretty well done, but 
it is not distinctive, and the Director 
says that Negro artists are missing a 
great opportunity. 


ASIA 


@ Indian papers report some unpleas- 
ant incidents in the social adventures of 
their delegations in London. On Octo- 
ber 25th there was an aeronautic dem- 


onstration in Croyden for the Imperial 
Conference Delegates. Elaborate ay. 
rangements were made, but when the 
Indians arrived there was no food, no 
rooms, and no reception line. Most o{ 
the Conferees returned early and dis. 
gusted. 


@ For the first time in the history of 
the Philippine Islands the City Coup. 
cil of Manila, by unanimous vote, has 
enacted a law against race discrimina- 
tion. During 300 years of Spanish 
rule this was not necessary, but racial 
discrimination came with the Ameri- 
can Army. Some time since, Repre- 
sentative Brones, majority floor leader 
of the House of Representatives was 
denied admission, on account of color, 
to a fashionable apartment house. 
owned by Americans, on the Dewey 
Seashore Boulevard. The action was 
denounced in the Legislature and an 
ordinance was passed by the city mak- 
ing it unlawful for the owner or man- 
agement of any public establishment to 
deny admission to any person by reason 
of race. The penalty is fine or im- 
prisonment. 


AFRICA 


@ The journal, West Africa, pub- 
lished in London, has a page of pic- 
tures of the Girls’ Vocational School 
conducted by Mrs. Casely Hayford in 
Freetown, Sierra Leone. The girls 
are pictured as weaving, studying 
science, bandaging, reading literature 
and at play. The school is supported 
chiefly by money from America. 

@ A new bureau for labor legislation 
has been founded in Egypt. An at- 
tempt will be made to enforce some of 
the old laws which have been a dead 
letter, and to enact new ones. 

@ The Egyptian Council of Minis- 
ters has awarded a contract for height- 
ening the Assuan Dam on the Nile at 
a cost of $10,500,000. 


@ Some of the great writers of the 
world have written stories about 
Africa. They include Olive Schreiner, 
Sir Harry Johnston, H. G. Wells, 
Rider Haggard, A. E. W. Mason and 
Ethelreda Lewis. 
@ The depression in trade is bearing 
heavily upon the black  cocoa-rais- 
ing farmers of the Gold Coast and 
there has been much discussion in Lon- 
don and Africa concerning the price 
In 1927, cocoa was sold for $3002 
ton. Today, it is selling for $125. 
Here are more figures about cocoa: 
Raw cocoa costs 5c a pound and sugar 
3c a pound. When they are put te 
gether to make chocolates, they cost In 
England from 42c to $1.25 a pound. 
@ Miss Rebecca C. Cassell, daughter 
of the late President of Liberia College 
has been studying for three years 
France and Italy. 
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Crisis 


q The first election in Freetown, 
Sierra Leone, in which women voters 
participated, took place November 1. 
¢ Dr. Bankole-Bright, a black leader 
of Sierra Leone, has had to go all the 
way to London in order to get a re- 
hearing in a civil case. While his case 
was being tried in Freetown, the police 
raided his house searching for arms 
which they did not find. 

( President Charles D. B. King and 
Vice President Allen Yancey have re- 
signed their offices in Liberia. Secre- 
tary of State, Edwin J. Barkley, has 
succeeded to the presidency. 

Miss R. Adeniyi-Jones, eldest 
daughter of the first member of the 


bracelets. His robes were silk em- 
broidered with gold and he rode to the 
various ceremonies in a Rolls-Royce 
car. During the ceremonies, a Ceno- 
taph, in honor of the black soldiers of 
the world war, was unveiled. During 
the celebration, messages were ex- 
changed between the Alake and King 
George. 

@ The Governor of Nyasaland has 
been assuring the natives of their se- 
curity by promising that no more land 
in the Blantyre District will be alien- 
ated to Europeans without consultation 
with the Chiefs. He wishes to see the 
Chiefs and head men share in govern- 
ment and is also anxious to give edu- 
cation to those who wish for it, and is 


’ 


huts” in his territory to be burned. But 
after all, the spirit of one’s ancestors 
need not necessarily be a devil. 

@ By rail and water, the journey from 
Cape-to-Cairo can now be done in 47 
days. The length is 7,400 miles and 
the cost of travel, second-class, is 
$450. 

The route is as follows: 


Kilometers. 

Capetown-Bukama ......... train .... 4,186 
Bukama-Kongolo .... . steamer... 640 
KRotigdio-Binmat cscccanccecess CPOM case 355 
Kindu-Ponthierville .. e... Steamer.. 320 
Ponthierville-Stanleyville ... train .. 
Stanleyville- Bumba-Aket steamer.. 
ATA. baciceecitessncs, SEMA xe 
Guma-Faradja-Aba-Rejaf ... motor-car 1,058 
Rejaf-Khartoum ........ steamer 1,760 
Khartoum-Wady-Halfa .. train .... 1,520 
Wady-Halfa-Shellal .. steamer 340 
Shellal-Cairo ....... train .. 890 


11,849 


Laying the Cornerstone of St. Felicitas African Orthodox Church, Nassau, Bahamas Islands 


legislative council of the Gold Coast, 
trom Lagos, British West Africa, has 
been married to H. A. Doherty in 
Lagos. Mr. Doherty is a son of the 
merchant who died recently in British 
West Africa, leaving a large fortune. 
@ The 100th Anniversary of the set- 
tlement of the Egba people in Abeo- 
kuta, Southern Nigeria, has been cele- 
brated. The Egbas are the Southern 
branch of the Yoruba peoples. Their 
tuler is the Alake, who is at present 
Ademola II. The Egbas are under the 
sovereignty of Great Britain but have 
some autonomy. In the celebration the 
Alake wore a crown of solid gold of 
beautiful workmanship, with a gold 
chain about his neck and heavy gold 


February ; 193 I 


considering a school for training tech- 
nical workers. After his speech, he 
was thanked by a native councilor, Jo- 
seph Bismark. 

@ One of the difficulties of English 
Missionary Enterprise in Africa is 
illustrated in Uganda. The people of 
Uganda worship the great hunters 
and others among their ancestors who 
protected them from the menace of 
beasts or from disease or other calami- 
ties. These men became heroes after 
death and little shrines are set up in 
their honor where gifts are placed to 
keep away evil spirits. A mission 
teacher has complained bitterly of the 
Commissioner at Kigeki, Uganda, be- 
cause he would not allow these “devil 


WEST INDIES 


@ In Georgetown, British Guina 
there are nine Roman Catholic schools, 
eight Anglican, four Scotch Presbyter- 
ian, four Congregational, and three 
Wesleyan Methodist schools. Recently 
a Government grant for educational 
purposes to the Ursuline Catholic Con- 
vent which conducts a school for 
women was withdrawn because the 
convent refused to admit Negro stu- 
dents. 

@ The cornerstone of a new church 
at Nassau, in the Bahama Islands was 
recently laid by the Rector and Ves- 
try of St. Felicitas African Orthodox 
Church. 
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The Native Crisis in East 


and South Africa 


E are approaching rather inter- 
esting developments here in re- 
gard to the race question in Africa. 
The representatives of Africander ideas 
in East Africa do not like the Labor 
Party’s Memorandum on African na- 


tive policy. They have been courting 
General Hertzog’s party in South 
Africa for quite a long time, and re- 
cently elicitated a letter from him ex- 
pressing his sympathy with their ideas, 
and saying that the South African 
Union could not regard with uncon- 
cern any developments of native policy 
in Africa contradictory to their own 
Whereupon Sir J. Rose Innes, ex-Chief 
Justice of the Cape, wrote to the 
Times, observing that if the South 
African Government considered itself 
at liberty to criticise British native pol- 
icy outside of the Union, they could 
fot complain if British writers and 
politicians criticised the native policy of 
the Union—with which Hertzog is al- 
ways protesting they have nothing to 
do. Whereupon General Hertzog, 
who had agreed to broadcast here on 
the subject of “Africa”, thought it 
more discreet to withdraw from his 
contract. Rather fun! But the com- 
ing Select Committee of Parliament on 
British African Native Policy will’ be 


By LORD OLIVIER 


Lord Olivier, better known as 
Sir Sidney Olivier, was a member 
of the first English Labor Govern- 
ment. He was for many years 
Governor of Jamaica and is author 
of that excellent work “White 
Capital and Colored Labor”. 

Lord Passfield, better known as 
the Fabian Idealist, Sidney Webb, 


and at present Secretary for the 


Colonies ‘in the English Labor 
Government, is trying to safe- 
guard the rights of black natives 
in the East African British Col- 
onies. His efforts are being furi- 
ously resisted by the white colon- 
ists and they have asked the help 
of the Union of South Africa. 





rather critical for the whole territory 
north of the Zambesi. 


The upshot may not be without in- 
fluence on the question of South Afri- 
can secession. That question involves 
not only the position of natives within 
the Union, who are still supposed to be 
a matter of some interest to the British 
Government, but also to Basutoland, 
Bechuanaland, and Swaziland which 
are within the ambit of Union terri- 
tories. The South African policy in- 


volves political and industrial discrim- 


ination and agricultural peonage; sg 
that in case of secession five or six mil- 
lion Africans, who are still at any rate 
nominally British subjects, would find 
themselves no longer even nominally or 
legally free, and the fat might be put 
in the fire rather more speedily than at 
present it seems inevitable, I fear, that 
it should some day be. 
Postscript by the Editor 

A few days after the above was writ- 
ten, Hertzog concluded to make his 
speech. He recognized Great Britain’s 
right to rule its colonies according to 
its own methods, but he warned Great 
Britain that any tampering with the 
white man’s prerogatives in East Africa 
was bound to cause native unrest. He 
said: “Africa for the next century will 
be a great storehouse for the supplies 
of Western European industries. Na- 
tive paramountcy in East Africa would 
jeopardize the white man’s rule in 
South Africa, which is essential if he 
is to retain his position and civilization 
there. Nothing would so alienate the 
white man’s affection and good will 
towards the native as anxiety caused by 
the thought of domination by native 
rule.” 

The Indian delegates at the Imperial 
Conference are individually protesting 
against Hertzog’s attitude. 









My Memories of Vardaman 






HE recent death of James K. Var- 

daman, former governor of Mis- 
sissippi and United States Senator, 
caused me retrospection. Two memo- 
ries emerged from the shadows of two 
decades. These memories etched a 
fantastic portrait of a man who was 
catapulted into political prominence by 
his prejudiced utterances. 

Many people have already forgotten 
about Vardaman. I shall always re- 
member him, because Mississippi is my 
native home. Justifiable hatred and 
contempt causes the preservation of 
these memories. Occasionally, I gloat 
over the political ignominy that befell 
him. My bitterness is only a Negro’s 
logical reaction to the oppressive poli- 
cies that Vardaman zealously exhorted 
white southerners to perpetuate. 

I was very young when I first saw 
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By 


Vardaman. Although many years have 
passed by since then, the vivid recol- 
lection of that occasion almost deludes 
me into believing that it occurred only 
last night. 

With my parents and sister, I stood 
on the densely crowded sidewalk of a 
narrow street. The dull glow of an 
incandescent lamp revealed a striking 
contrast of human emotions. White 
people flanked the west side of the 
street ; on the opposite side stood a com- 
pact mass of colored people. The 
scornful laughter and malicious jeers 
of the white crowd were galvanized 
into a tawdry symphony of southern in- 
tolerance. The Negroes replied with 
alternate interludes of silence and unin- 
telligibly muttered expressions. 

Along this thoroughfare would soon 
pass a monster torchlight parade of 


CHARLES THOMAS BUTLER 


Vardaman and his political supporters. 
Impatience was beginning in the 
throng of waiting people. Everyone 
was eager to secure a glimpse of the 
powerful Vardaman. 

Suddenly I heard faint echoes of a 
distant band. In a few moments the 
melodic whispers became clear, cadent 
notes of the familiar southern tune. 
The music caused every white person 
to applaud enthusiastically. The un- 
seen band was playing “Dixie.” 

Then the vanguard of the procession 
approached with dramatic elegance. 
The flickering flames of upraised 
torches were massed into one beacon. 
A small squad of mounted policemen 
led the parade. Behind them marched 
a brass band. Civic and religious or- 
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ganizations held aloft their placards of 
patriotic and moral pratings. An at- 
mosphere of pageantry was created by 
drill formations and colorful uniforms 
of fraternal orders. 

A thunderous ovation greeted a thin, 
feebly moving column of Civil War 
veterans. ‘These battered, gray clad 
figures struggled valiantly against senil- 
ity as they attempted to mold an im- 
pressive tableau from the ashes of the 
Confederacy. Defiance was intimated 
by the glitter of medals, clanking of 
swords, and martial rumbling of a bat- 
tered drum. But the glory of military 
parade could not lacquer their bitter, 
silent lamentation for the abolition of 
human slavery. White spectators were 
filled with maudlin sentimentality for 
the things that are called southern tra- 
ditions. These old soldiers were the 
swiftly crumbling stones of their wail- 
ing wall. 

The advent of Vardaman was a fas- 
cinating spectacle that revealed the 
quintessence of fanatical idolatry. 
Dressed in immaculate white clothes, 
Vardaman was sitting upon the ele- 
vated platform of a decorated float. To 
the float were hitched many yokes of 
oxen. Vardaman’s seat resembled a 
great throne. Vainly conscious of his 
political power, Vardaman pontifically 
acknowledged the plaudits of his ad- 
mirers. ‘The soft breeze of southern 
night seemed to amplify each frenzied 
outburst of cheers. The shouts of wild 
acclamation continued to echo long 
after Vardaman had passed. 


Although I was a child, I realized 
that the parade was an awesome dem- 
onstration of racial hostility. White 
spectators, | noticed, had applauded en- 
thusiastically, while colored onlookers 
were enveloped in sullen silence. A 
Negro child learns very soon to inter- 
pret the nuances of southern life. 


The years passed rapidly after this 
event, but my recollection of that white 
garbed figure never grew dim. Varda- 
man’s name was venomously voiced by 
all colored people. Pouncing savagely 
upon the most trivial of racial ques- 
tions, Vardaman would piously inter- 
pret them as dangerous perils to the 
South’s sacred creed of white suprem- 
acy. He shrewdly realized that those 
remarks would insure his tenure of pub- 
lic office. 

While reclining comfortably in the 
gubernatorial chair, Vardaman said, 
As the governor of Mississippi, I will 
order the state militia to protect a Ne- 
gro; but as a white man, I will help 
lynch him.” 

Then Vardaman was elected to the 
United States senate. In Washington, 
he acquitted himself in a manner that 
owered him into the category of Ben 


Tillman, Cole Blease, and Tom Heflin. 
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His thunderbolts of intolerant oratory 
always menaced the annual debates over 
appropriation of funds for Howard 
University. 

Suddenly, Mississippi was thrown 
into the greatest political controversy of 
its history. The eyes of the entire na- 
tion were focused upon it. Woodrow 
Wilson had personally asked the Demo- 
cratic State Committee not to endorse 
Vardaman’s candidacy for re-election to 
the senate. The president’s opposition 
to the senator from Mississippi was not 
a declaration of friendliness to” Ne- 
groes. Wilson was a southerner. 

Wilson’s disapproval had been caused 
by one of Vardaman’s unpatriotic re- 


JAMES K. VARDAMAN 


Born in Texas 1861; died in Mississippi 
June 25, 1930; educated in the public 
schools; lawyer and editor; Governor of 
Mississippi 1904-1908; United States Sen- 
ator, 1918-1919. 

All his life Vardaman was a professional 
Negro baiter and open advocate of lynching. 


marks concerning the United States’ 
participation in the war. Vardaman 
had said that the United States was 
holding Germany down on the ground 
so that England and France could beat 
her. 

Alone, but still defiant, Vardaman 
announced his independent candidacy 
for re-election to the senate. Without 
the powerful support of Democratic 
confirmation, he anxiously commenced 
the greatest struggle of his political 
career. None of his prejudiced epithets 
could conjure away the curse of Wood- 
row Wilson’s bitter denunciation. 
Prophecies of crushing defeat could be 
heard everywhere. 


At my home there was no torchlight 
parade for Vardaman. Civic and re- 
ligious organizations disdained affilia- 
tion with him. There were no confed- 
erate veterans to sentimentally solidify 
public support. 


Standing near the edge of a crowded 
sidewalk, I gazed up at a crudely con- 
structed platform. That would soon 
be the scene of Vardaman’s frenzied ap- 
peal for votes. A great crowd of peo- 
ple had already assembled. Men and 
women were loudly voicing their scorn 
and disgust. Political opponents of 
Vardaman had even employed boys to 
engage in raucous games near the plat- 
form. 


Many colored people were in the 
crowd. I exchanged amused smiles 
with some of them as the derisive cries 
increased in volume. We had waited 
many years for that. 


There suddenly ensued a tense, fore- 
boding silence of momentary duration 
as Vardaman made his appearance upon 
the platform. Then the silence was 
abruptly ruptured by the concerted 
taunts of the crowd. Groups of boys 
resumed their boisterous street game. 
Jeering and gesticulating angrily, the 
horde of men and women milled wildly 
around the wooden platform. 


Haggard and weary from weeks of 
intense campaigning, Vardaman at- 
tempted to make himself heard. His 
efforts were piteously futile. His 
voice was drowned in the deafening 
turmoil of antagonistic shouts. It 
seemed as though fate were playing an 
ironic joke. Vardaman’s political 
career was being destroyed by the same 
monster that built it—the fanaticism of 
mob prejudice. 

Then the crowd gleefully pelted 
Vardaman with a torrent of rotten 
eggs. For a moment, Vardaman looked 
stunned. Then he slowly raised his 
arms to shield his face from the nau- 
seating barrage. I will always believe 
that his upraised hands hid bitter tears 
as he stood there in that sickening 
stench of spattered eggs. 


A few loyal friends indignantly led 
Vardaman down from the reeking plat- 
form. Nothing could provide solace 
for him, because he knew that the hu- 
miliation and disgrace would always 
haunt him. Realizing that his political 
career had been ruined forever, Varda- 
man stared dully down at the ground 
as his friends hurriedly escorted him 
from the scene. 


Filled with wonder, I slowly walked 
homeward. I strolled along the same 
streets that once had been filled with 
the gala sounds of a torchlight parade. 
Occasionally, I paused to look up at 
the stars, and wonder if their merry 
twinkling was mockery for those 
flickering torches of long ago. 
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Ford Hall, Boston: 
CAREFULLY-worded _ resoli- 
tion was presented at the May 

meeting to the members of the Social 
Union and it was unanimously voted 
(Mr. Coleman’s friends refrained 
from voting at his request) that the 
Christian Work Committee (of which 
Mr. Coleman has been the head for 
over twenty-seven years) was to give 
financial support to the forum up to 
October 1, 1928 only, that the Trus- 
tees were to grant free use of the hall 
for the next season, and that the meet- 
ings were no longer to be held under 
the auspices of the Boston Baptist So- 
cial Union. 

Within one hour of the vote, one 
thousand letters went out to the mem- 
bers of the Ford Hall Folks inform- 
ing them that the forum would con- 
tinue under the auspices of a commit- 
“tee of distinguished citizens. Sincere 
and high-minded religious leaders ex- 
pressed their shock and grief that the 
Social Union should have permitted 
itself to be used as a catspaw by the 
leaders of reaction, but on the other 
hand, Ford Hall Forum itself looked 
to the Boston Baptist Social Union 
with gratitude for the many kind- 
nesses of the past and with thanks for 
the good wishes and financial support 
from many of its members, for the fu- 
ture. For twenty years it was a ward 
and minor under due guardianship. It 
now faced its career as a free and inde- 
pendent grownup with confidence and 
vigor, determined more than ever be- 
fore to practice to the utmost its 
preaching, “Let There Be Light.” 

“The Challenge of the Forum,” by 

R. L. Lurie 
R. G. Bapcer, Boston. 


Music of the Congo: 
UELQUES-UNS de nos meil- 


leurs compositeurs ont pu s’en 
inspirer, d’heureuse maniére, comme le 
montre le morceau du maitre Jan 
Blockx, que nous offrons a nos lecteurs. 
Dans ce domaine, bien des trouvailles 
restent a faire. Les motifs du jazz- 
band, dont la prenante originalité 
délasse, sont inspirés des themes afri- 
cains. N’oublions pas que la musique 
ameéricaine est essentiellement d’origine 
negre. Rosamond Johnson, Dett, Will 
Marion Cook, Burleigh sont- des ar- 
tistes de race négre. 
Leur exemple permet de prévoir, 
pour la musique congolaise, un avenir 
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dont nos musiciens nationaux ne se 
peuvent désintéresser. 
Negreries et Curiosités Congolaises 
By Gaston Denys PERIER, 
Brussels 


Britain and India: 

HE British people, so long accus- 

tomed to self-government, are 
bound to sympathize with this move- 
ment, even though they may deplore 
some of its manifestations. We are 
pledged to help India along her way, 
and constructive effort is needed. It 
is the general tendency of nationalist 
movements to attract within their orbit 
people of very varied aims and meth- 
ods. Until the demands of nationalism 
have been reasonably met, enthusiasts 
for various reforms make common 
cause with every discontented element, 
and attribute all the evils which they 
attack to the absence of self-govern- 
ment. In our view, the most formid- 
able of the evils from which India is 
suffering have their roots in social and 
economic customs of long standing, 
which can only be remedied by the ac- 
tion of the Indian peoples themselves. 
They are much less likely to be reme- 
died if the blame for their continuance 
can be put, however unreasonably, on 
others. We desire to see the forces 
of public opinion which exist in India 
concentrated and strengthened for the 
practical work of reform. It is only 
when the difficulties of constructive 
policy are really faced, that the inade- 
quacy of general phrases begins to be 
realized. 

Report of the Indian Statutory 

Commission. Vol I. 


O one of either race ought to be 
so foolish as to deny the greatness 
of the contribution which Britain has 
made to Indian progress. It is not 
racial prejudice, nor imperialistic am- 
bition, nor commercial interest, which 


makes us say so plainly. It is a tre- 
mendous achievement to have brought 
to the Indian sub-continent and to have 
applied in practice the conceptions of 
impartial justice, of the rule of law, 
of respect for equal civic rights with- 
out reference to class or creed, and of 
a disinterested and incorruptible civil 
service. These are essential elements 
in any state which is advancing to- 
wards well-ordered self-government. In 
his heart, even the bitterest critic of 
British administration in India knows 
that India has owed these things 


mainly to Britain. But, when all this 
is said, it still leaves out of account 
the condition essential to the peaceful 
advance of India, and Indian states. 
manship has now a great part to play, 
Success can only be achieved by sus. 
tained goodwill and co-operation, both 
between the great religious communi. 
ties of India which have so constantl 
been in conflict, and between India and 
Britain. For the future of India de. 
pends on the collaboration of East and 
West, and each has much to learn from 
the other. 

We have grown to understand some- 
thing of the ideals which are inspiring 
the Indian national movement, and no 
man who has taken part in working 
the representative institutions of 
Britain can fail to sympathize with the 
desire of others to secure for their own 
land a similar development. But a 
constitution is something more than a 
generalization: it has to present a con- 
structive scheme. We submit our Re- 
port in the hope that it may furnish 
materials and suggest a plan by means 
of which Indian constitutional recon- 
struction may be peacefully and surely 
promoted. 

Report of the Indian Statutory 
Commission. Vol. Il. 


A Woman Pioneer: 
UCY STONE was noteworthy for 
many things. She was the first 
Massachusetts woman to take a col- 
lege degree. She was “the morning 
star of the woman’s rights movement’, 
lecturing for it, in the ten years from 
1847 to 1857, to immense audiences 
all up and down the country. She 
headed the call for the First National 
Woman’s Rights Convention, She 
converted Susan B. Anthony and Julia 
Ward Howe. She was the first mar- 
ried woman to keep her own name. She 
organized a nation-wide association in 
which those suffragists could work who 
did not wish to have equal suffrage 
mixed up with free love and other ex- 
traneous questions. She founded and 
edited the Woman’s Journal of Box 
ton, which was the principal woman 
suffrage newspaper of the United 
States for almost half a century. She 
was a striking example of single 
hearted and lifelong devotion to 4 
great idea. 
“Lucy Stone” by Alice Stone 
Blackwell 
Little, Brown and Co., Boston. 
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OUR READERS SAY 


S a white reader of THE Crisis, 
A ray attention has been called to 
an article appearing in the December 
number entitled, “White Men and a 
Colored Woman”. There is one phase 
of this question which I trust the 
author of the article and other cultured 
colored women will not overlook, i.e. 
that the experiences which this colored 
woman speaks of are not experiences 
alone of colored women. 

I think we can at once grant that 
the conditions as far as colored women 
are concerned are aggravated. With 
the new day opening up before women 
of all races and groups, women must 
be prepared to conquer and possess this 
new territory which is being opened up 
to them, and as this possession is taking 
place they must not be surprised if all 
the experiences of life are not pleasant. 

However difficult may be the situa- 
tion, it would be hard for one to dem- 
onstrate the fact that progress is not 
being made. The intimate relation- 
ships between the races and the sex in 
this new day develop many serious and 
perplexing problems, and unfortunately 
circumstances do sometimes arise which 
perplex a man quite as much as this 
author seems herself to be perplexed. 
The only way that I can see that con- 
ditions may be improved is by the in- 
augurating of an educational program 
stimulated by the motives and actions 
of those who think rightly and highly. 

Jupson J. McK, 

General Secretary, Y. M. C. A., 

Cincinnati. 


HE experience, or series of expe- 

riences, of a colored woman in her 
association with white men in inter- 
racial activities, as published in the 
current issue of THE Crisis, is both 
interesting and important. 
e It becomes of additional importance 
if, in the minds of any considerable 
number of persons, it helps to confuse 
and complicate the already complicated 
problem of race adjustments. 

While one can sympathize with the 
emotions of a comparatively cloistered 
lady in first meeting human nature in 
the raw, and while it must be con- 
ceded that sex-hungry males of any 
Tace constitute an irritating element in 
world trying hard to be monogamous, 
yet the problem, as stated, is really a 
problem of sex rather than of race re- 
lations, 

In other words, hundreds, if not 
thousands, of women who have ven- 
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tured forth from their own _hearth- 
stones to have a part in the world’s 
bustle and confusion and in the larger 
human associations which go with such 
a venture, have learned that the sex- 
hunter is all around them and is gen- 
erally a member of their own race. 
They have learned to expect from the 
most respectable and dignified and ma- 
ture of their male associates frequent 
and pressing invitations to desert the 
“Straight and narrow” path. 

Had your correspondent, with her 
personal ability to appeal to men, been 
white rather than colored, she would, 
probably, have had the same shocking 
experiences. Her one advantage, as a 
white woman would have been that 
the male approach would have been 
less crude in some cases. Thus far, 
and only thus far, is the lady’s expe- 
rience related to the race question. 

There would appear to be no reason 
why any woman, in public or semi- 
public life, should not be able to re- 
tain her virtue, if she so desires. But 
while she may expect to be free from 
sin, it would seem to be demanding al- 
together too much when she insists on 
being free from temptation. 

K. KINGSTON, 
Connecticut. 


F this is typical, then our interracial 

efforts are of little use. If this is 
not typical and only the experience of 
a beautiful woman, then it should 
never see the public eve in a magazine 
that I admire and read every month. 

I resent this page +16 because there 
is nothing that proves anything worth- 
while and will do a great injury to 
both white and colored folk. If THE 
CRIsIs is going to print any more such 
stories then I want to stop my subscrip- 
tion. It announces that it will be glad 
to print more personal experiences. 

I grant such experiences are quite 
possible—but they have nothing to do 
with the real “inter-racial activities” 
and are quite below the standards of 
the N. A. A. C. P. You know there 
are women of all races who have these 
experiences and always love to tell 
about them. 

Mary E. McDowe :t, 
Chicago 

HE scene opens as the Inter-racial 

Committee is struggling with plans 
to fill the largest auditorium in the city 
with a representative white and col- 
ored audience, to hear a famous Ne- 
gro singer. 


A new member, an attractive young 
married Negro woman, because of her 
ability has been put in an inner circle 
to make the venture a success. 

The final drive is at its crest at a 
luncheon meeting called on a stormy 
winter day. As we leave the building 
the secretary sees that everyone is pro- 
vided for except the newest member 
who is walking home in the rain with 
an apology of a tiny umbrella. He 
catches up with her, invites her to 
wait a minute in a doorway, gets his 
closed car and takes her home. 

They talk about nothing personal 
on the way or as they part. She seems 
surprised that this would be a natural 
thing to do, probably because she i 
new on the committee. 

She is educated and refined and a 
competitor of the author of “White 
Men and a Colored Woman” in at- 
tractiveness. At future meetings she 
tries to be near the Secretary, and 
finally tells him that the whole under- 
taking has had a great meaning in her 
life because she has been able to meet 
him. He senses the situation for the 
first time and is affected because she is 
most charming. Instinctively he an- 
swers “one of the pleasures of the hard 
work has been to have met you””—then 
both get a grip on themselves, act 
naturally and tide the crisis. She sees 
that he treats others as he had treated 
her whenever an occasion arises—she 
is probably glad of the discovery, and 
both forget each other in working for 
the common good. Without further 
adventures the curtain drops. .. . 

Our committee of twenty-four 
members has functioned actively for 
four years, and this is the only time 
Cupid even peeked through the door. 
I think it would be a step backward 
to let three flashes of the beast out- 
weigh a hundred outbringings of the 
gentleman, and of the tact of fine 
womanhood. 


——., Ohio. 


HEN we think of the group of 

southern students who composed 
the Hampton choir, we must think of 
their environment, their training and 
their experience. How could anyone 
expect boys and girls bred in the back- 
woods of Virginia, the Carolinas, 
Georgia and other Southern states, 
amidst an environment of white domi- 
nation and Nordic superiority, to be 
otherwise than the description Mr. 
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Dett gives them? The musician from 
Hampton knew that if his group 
dressed as “flappers” and “shieks” the 
message would be heralded to all of the 
white philanthropists who send their 
dollars to support his institution. He 
realized that if they tried to mingle 
freely with the “superior” white pas- 
sengers on board, they would be classed 
as believers in “social equality”. The 
only recourse left was to assume the de- 
mure, passive, thankful attitude and 
save the good name of Hampton or any 
other Negro school supported by Nor- 
dic dollar.. So after all, Mr. Stol- 
berg, it was a situation that had to 
carry a false reaction for the public’s 
sake and a true reaction from the stu- 
dent’s point of view. . 
James E. ALLEN, 


New York. 
HE election is over. Senator 
McCulloch has been defeated. 


And this has been accomplished in spite 
of the activities of the Dollar Republi- 
cans, with whom Negroes are unfor- 
tunately still handicapped. As the 
campaign proceeded and the fight of 
the N. A. A. C. P. became increasingly 
“effective, these activities, beginning 
with indifference to the efforts which 
the N. A. A. C. P. was making in 
Ohio to retire McCulloch, progressed 
through ridicule of these efforts as 
mere futile agitation of unsatisfiable 
radicals, through idiotic attempts to 
frustrate them, to hysterical denuncia- 
tion of New Yorkers coming into 
Ohio “‘to teach us how to vote.” 

What can be done with these Dollar 
Republicans? They are the most seri- 
ous impediment which Negroes are 
forced to carry in their fight for politi- 
cal freedom. Their interference with, 
and sometimes betrayal of fundamental 
principles, for either immediate finan- 
cial reward or promise of future lucra- 
tive positions, are responsible largely 
for the Negro’s continuing political 
disabilities. In some way these Dollar 
Republicans must be eliminated. 

They are of two kinds. There is 
the traditional, rock-ribbed sort. He 
is a Republican because his father was 
before him, and all the “good white 
people” are Republicans, or because 
Republican headquarters has made him 
so through years of substantial doles in 
money and more substantial dole of 
blah. He is the ostrich type of Re- 
publican who believes that the Repub- 
lican Party “licked the South” in the 
Civil War and freed his forefathers, 
then gave Negroes jobs in Washington, 
and played and still plays a general 
messianic role for American blacks. 
There is no hope for him. Death alone 
can remove him. 

But there is the other sort who 
knows better. Intelligent he is and 
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frequently representative in his com- 
munity, acquainted with the economics 
of the Civil War period and famil- 
iar with the interplay of economic 
and social forces today. He is fre- 
quently betore the public advocating 
the right side of any question affecting 
the Negro’s rights, and when a political 
campaign is not going on, he is right 
up in front in all N. A. A. C. P. agita- 
tions. For immediate or remote per- 
sonal profit, however, he prostitutes 
himself when orders from Jim Crow 
headquarters demand it. This _ in- 
dividual must be reached and convert- 
ed. He is a hard sinner, it must be 
admitted. But there is hope for him. 
Once redeemed he will be valuable in 
every fight the Negro wages for free- 
dom in America. Constantly hammer- 
ing home to him his utterly damned 
condition is the only regenerative 
weapon. That can be done by in- 
dividuals who know him. They should 
let him know that he is headed for 
social oblivion unless he mends his 
ways. No Negro should tolerate him. 
Instead of looking upon him as socially 
desirable and congratulating him be- 
cause he hobnobs with the _ political 
bosses who establish the Jim Crow 
headquarters, he should be severely told 
what sort of a person he is. He should 
be let alone socially. That will cer- 
tainly rid the Negro of this type of 
Dollar Republican. 

G. A. STEwarpD, Ohio. 


LEASE accept my hearty con- 
gratulations for your very excel- 
lent November Number of THE 
Crisis. All the numbers are very 
good, but the November issue was 
specially interesting as it gave account 
of the tour of the Hampton Choir and 
discussed one of the most perplexing 
problems of West Africa, namely; 
West African Natives in Liverpool. 
For many years I have been inter- 
ested in the Kru people who have left 
Liberia upon the ships as workmen, 
landed in Liverpool and decided to 
settle there for a while, married white 
women and became heads of families. 
Now there are at least forty-five men 
from Krutown, Monrovia, domiciled 
in Liverpool under very precarious 
conditions. I have taken the time to 
do some personal work in Liverpool 
upon that very vexing problem. Many 
of the boys, unable to secure jobs in 
Liverpool for the support of their fam- 
ilies, want to return to Liberia. The 
authorities will not give them permits 
to leave the country unless they ar- 
range to carry their wives and children 
with them. To carry their families 
means a large expense for traveling 
and it is known that the attitude of 
the Liberians will certainly make it 
very unpleasant for their families when 
they reach their home land. 





They are largely segregated in their 
domestic and spiritual relationships jn 
Liverpool. I have even taken the time 
to attend one of the services in Liyer. 
pool held for them. They call jt a 
Mission. I talked at length with the 
leader as to ‘his purpose in segregating 
them in religious work? Withal, it js 
a trying problem for the good people 
of England, France, Germany and all 
the West African Coast. 

C. C. Boone, M.D. 
Virginia, 


EAR Georgia Compton: 

I can hardly refrain from say- 
ing a word apropos of your assertions 
as to the “fault” of THE Crisis. —the 
“hell of America’, etc. And _ the 
thought that “communistic ideals are 
diabolical delusions.” I fancy that you 
are a Christian and know of the first 
250 years of this faith as lived by the 
early proponents of Jesus’ idealogy! 
Some things about Communism today 
are bad enough, I admit; but never- 
theless, the underlying idea is fine; it 
is the advocates—so many of them, 
with their half-baked notions, lack of 
education, etc., that throws us off the 
track, don’t you think? Communism 
will come, eventually, the kind that 
Jesus taught and that he lived along 
with so many in those first remarkable 
years, before Rome took over Chris- 
tianity to strengthen the bonds of em- 
pire so it might last a bit longer. Don’t 
forget that it was the Communists in 
this city especially who attacked the un- 
employment problem when all others 
were ignoring it, or unknowing to it; 
and that problem is our severest one 
right now, and a future menace as 
well! 

As to the hell of America! Asa 
white woman who is rather more than 
ordinarily alive to things, perhaps—at 
least I am told that I am,—knowing 
of our lynching, the awful crime wave 
(we murder more people in N. Y. City 
in a year than all the British Isles), 
the robberies, graft, lawlessness like 
that of Chicago, my own city and hun- 
dreds of others, the political corruption, 
hardly to be matched in the history of 
modern times, at least—all this and 
more,—I cannot but agree with Dr. 
Du Bois in all he says and wish that 
he might say more! I thank the powers 
that be that we have THE Crisis; and 
if I was a moneyed person I would take 
twenty subscriptions every year and 
send to different people I know, for 
their edification—not alone on matters 
relating to the Negroes, but many other 
matters as well. I congratulate you 
that you did renew, in the face of your 
restrictions, however. That showed an 
open mind and a fine spirit. 

BLANCHE WATSON, 
New York City. 
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THE LIBERATOR 


NE hundred years ago, William 

Lloyd Garrison founded The 
Liberator. Many men and measures 
contributed to the emancipation of the 
Negro slave in America, but it must 
ever be the considered verdict of his- 
tory that no one man and no one 
periodical did so much as William 
Lloyd Garrison’s Liberator. Let us 
then with full hearts remember not 
simply the evil we have suffered in 
America but the great Americans who 
have toiled and sacrificed for our up- 
lift and the emancipation of mankind. 


PRESIDENT SPINGARN 


HE election of Joel E. Spingarn 

as second National President of 
the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People is a de- 
served honor. The presidency of this 
association is a purely honorary posi- 
tion, carrying only nominal duties. The 
executive power of the organization is 
vested in the Executive Secretary, the 
Chairman of the Board and salaried of- 
ficials appointed by the Board. The 
presidency is, on the other hand, a rec- 
ognition of distinguished character and 
high service rendered the cause of the 
Negro in America and democracy and 
human progress in the world. Our 
first president was the great lawyer and 
humanitarian, Moorfield Storey, un- 
swerving champion of unpopular causes 
and courteous American gentleman. He 
served us from 1911 until his death in 
1929. 

The second president was born in 
New York City in 1875. He was edu- 
cated at Harvard and Columbia, has 
been a teacher and a literary critic of 
world-wide reputation, and was a ma- 
jor in the A. E. F. But he is known 
to America as one who 20 years ago 
threw himself whole-souled into the 
work of emancipation of American 
Negroes. He has served as Director 
of the Association, Chairman of the 
Board and Treasurer; he is the 
founder and donor of the Spingarn 
Medal; he initiated the movement that 
placed 700 Negro officers in the Amer- 
«an army during the world war, and 
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he has given his voice and strength 
all over the country to the cause of the 
Negro. At first, Mr. Spingarn abso- 
lutely refused to have his name even 
considered as President, but finally in 
deference to the unanimous vote of the 
Board and the insistence of friends, he 
accepted the honor which he never 
sought. The Association is as for- 
tunate in its second president as in its 
first. 


VICE PRESIDENT JOHNSON 

AMES WELDON JOHNSON 

joined the staff of the N. A. A. C. 
P. fourteen years ago as Field Secre- 
tary. Mr. Johnson is primarily a poet 
and writer. He was born in Florida 
in 1871 and began life as a teacher and 
lawyer. He then came to New York 
and collaborated with his gifted bro- 
ther, J. Rosamond Johnson, the com- 
poser. Seeking experience and leisure 
for writing, he served as United States 
Consul in South and Central America, 
1906 to 1912, when refusal to accord 
him well-merited promotion, because of 
color, brought his resignation. Since 
1916, he has thrown his energy into the 
N. A. A. C. P. and despite his predom- 
inant literary tastes, has made an extra- 
ordinarily successful executive. Un- 
der him, the N. A. A. C. P. has in- 
creased in influence and efficiency, in 
clearness of aim and precision of 
method. 

Few people realize the strain of such 
work, the difficulties of judgment and 
procedure, the baffling human element, 
the cruel pressure and suspense of con- 
tinuous problems, the never ending 
quest for funds, and the bitter relent- 
less criticism from every source and 
on every occasion. 

The work not only left no time for 
sustained literary effort but began to 
tell seriously on strength and _ health. 
Last year, helped by a subvention from 
the Rosenwald Fund, Mr. Johnson 
asked for a year’s leave without pay. 
For the first time in years, he was free 
to write and the result was two books 
in 12 months, and a third on the way. 
Encouraged by renewed health and in- 
spiration, Mr. Johnson felt that this 
was the time for him to continue writ- 
ing rather than to return to executive 
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work. His resignation was accepted 
with deep regret, December 29, 1930, 
and he was elected a member of the 
Board of Directors, and to the hon- 
orary position of one of our half-dozen 
Vice Presidents. 


SECRETARY WHITE 
ee WHITE, who succeeds 


Mr. Johnson as Secretary, was 
born in Georgia in 1893; educated at 
Atlanta University and joined the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People in 1918. He is the 
author of two well-known novels and 
of “Rope and Faggot,” a study of 
lynching. He was a Guggenheim Fel- 
low in 1927. Mr. White has brought 
to the Association boundless energy 
and initiative, and assumes his heavy 
and responsible task with the good will 
of the whole membership. 


ENGLISH 


E have several times noted in 

Tue Crisis the determined ef- 
fort of the English-speaking white rul- 
ers of Africa to keep Negroes from 
learning English. The excuse given is 
the preservation of native languages 
and customs; but the real reason is that 
Great Britain does not want her more 
backward Africans to have access, on 
the one hand, to modern news and 
learning, and, on the other hand, she 
does not want them to be able to com- 
municate with each other. Separated 
as the aborigines are now by hundreds 
of different languages and dialects, and 
cut off from modern knowledge and 
literature, they can be held in perpetual 
serfdom. It is unfortunate that Ameri- 
can missionaries so easily agree with 
this idea, and in startling contrast with 
the French, who are making knowl- 
edge of French compulsory in all their 
African education. 


FLORIDA 


66 HILE in Springfield visiting 

relatives, I attended the 21st 
Annual Conference of the N. A. A. 
C. P. Listening to the wonderful 
work that has been accomplished 


through the N. A. A. C. P., I am 
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moved by the spirit of the meetings 
to make a request for my father, 
mother, sisters and brothers, who are 
now residing in Florida. 

‘“‘We have 10 acres of land 12 miles 
from the City Hall in : 
on which we are not permitted to live 
or even build. It is a most beauti- 
tul piece of land. Large oak trees, a 
few orange trees, a small lake, which 
I think would make a beautiful park 
or country club. 

“Then we have one acre 5 miles 
from the City Hall on which we live. 
This too is a very pretty place. High 
and dry. Several orange trees, five or 
six large oaks, and in the city limits, 
tcur blocks from the car line. 

“On this place we are not happy 
at all and do not know what time we 
will be burned out. We are afraid to 
leave the house alone. Also they do 
not want us to improve on our home. 
The white people won’t buy us out 
and my father is an old man not able 
to work. 

“Ts there any way you can get us 
out of our present situation? Not that 
we dislike our home, but can’t be happy 

_ there.” , 








SOUTHERN SCHOOLHOUSES 


Y unanimous vote, the Atlanta 

City Board of Education has 
turned over the Walker Street school 
property as a public school for the 
Negroes. And for this, some people 
are thankful. But the policy thus car- 
ried out is one of the most contempti- 
ble current in the South. Here are 
two systems of schools. The white 
school boards have the habit of using 
a school plant until it is old and out 
of date; until it is surrounded by slum 
elements, and then, appropriat- 
ing new funds, they build a fine com- 
modious schoolhouse in the better parts 
of the city for white children, and turn 
over this old plant to Negro children. 
There is scarcely a Southern city or 
town where this has not been done. 
In a few exceptional cases, that of the 
Douglas High School in Baltimore and 
the high school at St. Louis, this was 
not true. But in a great rich city like 
Atlanta, there has been only one new 
school building erected for colored pu- 
pils since the Civil War. The col- 
ored people of Atlanta have no cause 
to rejoice over the turning over of the 


Walker school. 


DANGEROUS PROTEST 


HE Central Georgia Annual Con- 

ference of the Colored M. E. 
Church recently sent forth an un- 
usually strong protest against lynching 
and lawlessness. The protest, among 
other things, said: 
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Is it not time for our white statesmen 
to restate their attitudes and start anew 
in the matter of statecraft? For fully 
one-half century, the white rulers in our 
section have preached white domination, 
white superiority, white voting, and 
white office holding; and have very suc- 
cessfully eliminated the Negro from the 
polis both by veiled threats and laws 
that are capable of partial application. 
But the results have been the brutaliza- 
tion not only of the Negro, the intended 
victims, but staring you in the face are 
the sins of depression in the most hor- 
rible sense of the word. These sins 
know no color line. May we not ask 
that white leaders of state who put self- 
respect above petty office, and the love of 
justice above race, go forward and form 
such organizations that will include all 
men whether white or black; and let 
men vote not the Democratic ticket be- 
cause he is white, nor that a black man 
vote a Republican ticket because he is a 
black man; nor any vote for the spoils of 
office, of office itself, but looking forward 
to preserve government through a clean 
ballot box? It occurs to us, that the real 
forward looking white man whose his- 
tory in things of government with tracks 
marked by blood should at this very mo- 
ment put liberty above color, and free- 
dom above race; and if for no other 
reason, let civilization be kept intact. 
Every lynching, and the evils of segrega- 
tion grow out of the fact that we have 
nullified the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Amendments of our Constitution. 

The Savannah Morning News 
printed the whole of this paragraph in 
its news section; The Macon Telegram 
printed it in the colored section; The 
Atlanta Constitution refused to print 
it. 


HAITIAN EDUCATION 


E had just written an editorial 

taking Dr. Moton’s Haitian 
Commission to task for publishing no 
report on the results of its inquiry in 
Haiti. And we were asking if this 
were going to be another whitewash 
of the Red Cross-Mississippi type. We 
are, therefore, more than pleased to 
see that the Report has finally been 
published, and that it seems unusually 
satisfactory in its content. The out- 
standing recommendation is that the 
splitting-off of an agricultural and in- 
dustrial system of schools from the regu- 
lar department of Haitian education 
was a mistake and ought to be discon- 
tinued. From a financial point of 
view, education in Haiti has been 
worse off under the American Occu- 
pation than when under Haitian con- 
trol, and nearly all of the money for 
education has been poured into a so- 
called “service technique,” with high- 
salaried white Americans, most of 
whom could not speak French, and a 
system of study which the Haitians 
neither understood nor sympathized 
with. On the other hand, the Com- 





mission rightly condemns the Haitian 
state in the past for neglecting the de. 
velopment of the education for the 
masses, particularly in country districts, 
It asks for government and _philap. 
thropic aid for Haitian education jy 
the future. 

















THE WORLD TO BLACK 
AMERICA, 1930 


DEBTOR 

24 Negroes lynched 

Smuts and his patient asses 

Black Gold Star Mothers 

White Plains 

“Scarlet Sister Mary” 

The Binga Bank and others 

Slavery in Liberia 

Professionalism in colored college 
football 

Woofterism 

Discrimination on busses 

No Negro officials, city or state, ap- 
pointed or elected, in the whole 
Southern South 

The death of E. C. Williams, 
Archibald H. Grimke, Bishop 
John F. Hurst, Charles Gilpin, 
Ed. H. Wright, George C. Hall, 
the Reverend John W. Johnson, 
Neval Thomas, Major W. H. 
Jackson and Allen Washington 


CREDITOR 

The defeat of Judge Parker 

The defeat of Senators Allen and 
McCulloch 

The re-election of Congressman De 
Priest 

The election of 2 colored state Sena- 
tors, 14 colored state representa- 
tives, and 2 colored judges. 

The 20th Birthday of THe Crisis 

Richard Harrison and the Green 
Pastures 

Exit Blease, Heflin and Vardaman 

The boycotting campaign of the 
Chicago Whip 

19,000 Negro college students and 
2,071 graduates 

The Negro in art: Paul Robeson, 
Roland Hayes, Elizabeth Prophet; 
the Gilpin, Dixwell and Boston 
players; Marian Anderson and 
Josephine Baker 

Capitalizing Negro 

Books: Black Manhattan; Not 
Without Laughter; Paul Robe- 
son, Negro 

Hampton Song in Europe 

The beginning of hands-off in Haiti 

Recovery of Hotel Somerville 
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THE BLACK WORKER 
THE NEGRO 


and 


THE LABOR MOVEMENT 


by 


Sterling D. Spero 


and 


Abram L. Harris 


Price $4.50 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


BOOKS BY WILLIAM PICKENS 


“BURSTING BONDS”, 
“AMERICAN AESOP”, 


Autobiographical 
over 200 stories 


“ABRAHAM LINCOLN, Man and Statesman”—pamphlet 
“FREDERICK DOUGLASS and The Spirit of Freedom’’—pamphlet 


These two lectures on ‘‘Lincoin’’ and ‘‘Douglass’’ are acclaimed the best on those subjects. 


Order: WILLIAM PICKENS, 156 Macon Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y., or 


69 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


You Can Have a Complete 
Library of Little Blue 
Books. 5c Each 


Subjects cover: history, art, religion, psy- 
chology, morals, law, sex, humor, travel, 
adventure. Write THE CRISIS for a com- 
plete order list! 


EMPIRE City SAVINGS BANK 


231 West 125th St. 
New York 


Member of: 
Savings Banks Ass’n of the 
State of New York 


National Ass’n of 
Mutual Savings Banks 


American Bankers Ass’n 


Savings Banks in the State of New York 
are created for the purpose of encouraging 
thrift and the habit of saving. 


All the Earnings belong to and are held 
for the benefit of the DEPOSITORS. 


The Trustees give their SERVICES 
GRATUITOUSLY, and are not allowed to 


borrow directly or indirectly, any of the 
money deposited. 


PREMIUM OFFERS For Subscription to 


THE CRISIS 


(Please check the Book you want.) 


SEND IN ONE 
1 year subscription to THE CRISIS and re- 
ceive FREE any one of these books: 
“Africa, Its Geography, People and Products” 
By W. E. B. Du Bois. 
Or any other of the Haldeman-Julius ‘“‘Little 
Blue Books” 


SEND IN THREE 
1 year subscriptions to THE CRISIS and re- 
ceive FREE any one of these books: 
“Bursting Bonds’? By William Pickens. 
“For Freedom” By Arthur H. Fauset. 
“An Autumn Love Cycle” By Georgia 
Douglas Johnson. 
“The Negro Faces America’ By Herbert 
Seligmann. 


SEND IN FIVE 
1 year subscriptions to THE CRISIS and re- 
ceive FREE any one of these books: 
“Dark Princess’ By W. E. B. Du Bois. 
“Darkwater”’ By W. E. B. Du Bois. 
“The American Negro” By Melville Hers- 
kovits. 
“Passing” By Nella Larsen. 


SEND IN TEN 
1 year subscriptions to THE CRISIS and re- 
ceive FREE any one of these books: 
“Religious Folks Songs of the Negro” By 
Nathaniel Dett. 
“Black Manhattan” By Weldon 
Johnson. 
“Rope and Faggot’? By Walter White. 
“The Negro in Our History” By Carter G. 
Woodson. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE $1.50 per Year 


James 


HOTEL ROCKLAND 


LARGEST COLORED HOTEL IN NEW YORK CITY 


IMMACULATELY CLEA 


pes AND COLD WATER IN EACH ROOM 


COURTEOUS SERVICE 


SPECIAL RATES: DAILY OR WEEKLY 


3 to 13 West 136th Street 


February, 1031 


Phone Harlem 9622 


New York, N. Y. 


When Buying Mention The Crisis 


THE CRISIS 


Recommends 
for this month’s reading 


THE BLACK WORKER 

“A comprehensive survey of the Negro in 
organized industry,” by Sterling D. Spero 
and Abram L. Harris (Columbia Univ. 
Press). 


THE NEGRO 


CIVILIZATION 

“A social study of Negro Life and Race 
Relations,” by Charles S. Johnson (Henry 
Holt & Co.) 


IN SPITE OF HANDICAPS 

“An inspiring text of individual achieve- 
ments,” by Ralph W. Bullock (Association 
Press). 


AMERCAN AESOP 
“A collection of humorous after-dinner mas- 
terpieces,” by William Pickens. 


THE STORY OF HAITI 

“A historical review of the island from its 
discovery by Christopher Columbus to the 
present day,” by Harriet Gibbs Marshall. 


IN AMERICAN 


News Notes From Advertisers 


F the more than 70 representative music 

publishers to be found in the United States, 

none has been so closely identified with the 
theatrical and musical history of the Negro as the 
Edward B. Marks Music Co. of New York City. 
In the 37 years which have passed since the in- 
cote of this firm (formerly known as Joseph 

Stern and Co.) it has 7 meee songs of 
cod important Negro composer and songwriter. 
These vary from James Weldon Johnsen’s im- 
mortal National Negro Anthem, “Lift Every 
Voice and Sing”, to popular ditties of every 
description. They run the gamut from the early 
so-called ‘“‘coon songs and cakewalks” of the late 
Nineties to the blues, jazz and spirituals of the 
present era. 

Among the Negro writers who have entrust- 
ed all or many of their best songs to the Marks 
Co, are: Cole and Johnson Brothers (James Wel- 
don and J. Rosamond), Paul Laurence Dunbar, 
Williams and Walker, Gussie L. Davis, Jules 
Bledsoe, Lieut. James Europe, Sissle and Blake, 
Ernest Hogan, Irving Jones, Chris Smith, J. Ber- 
nie Barbour, Will Tyers, Will Marion’ Cook, 
Deas and Wilson, Jim Burris, Scott Joplin, Bill 
Vodrey, Spencer Williams, Lucky Roberts, Alex 
Rodgers, Tom Delaney and numerous others in- 
cluding the present-day younger crop of writers 
whose fame is not quite as well established as 
those mentioned above. 

The Books of Spirituals_ edited and arranged 
by the Jy ohnson Brothers, C. Handy’s volume 

‘Blues’, as well as various other bound books 
of Negro interest are handled exclusively for the 
music trade by the Marks concern. In every 
way the firm, and Mr. E. B. Marks in particu- 
lar has fostered Negro writers and it is proud 
to number among its friends, as well as its prize 
writers, the very pick of the Negro musical 
world, 


The Atlanta School of Social Work, the only 
institution devoting itself solely to the training 
of Negro social workers in the United States, 
began its eleventh year September 26, 1930, with 
an increase in floor space and two additions to 
its faculty. Other faculty additions will be made 
the second semester which begins February 38, 
1931. Miss Sarah Ginsberg, graduate ot the Uni- 
versity of Illinois and Simmons College School 
of Social Work with the degree of M.S. in Social 
Research, is the new Director of the Social Re- 
search Department. The freshman class_ this 
year which is the largest in the history of the 
school includes persons from such widely sepa- 
rated sections of the country as Arkansas, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Texas and Colorado. 

The Director continues to receive calls for 
workers from the social work field in larger 
numbers than he can supply. Many of the pres- 
ent calls are to supply workers to administer 
emergency relief due to unemployment. 

Special courses are being planned for the sec- 
ond semester which will permit students to enter 
the School on February 3, and by attending sum- 
mer sessions finish the two year course in ap- 
proximately one and one-half years. 


In order to extend the opportunity for voca- 
tional training during this gered of unemploy- 
ment and depression, the Stenographers’ Insti- 
tute, Philadelphia, Pa., inaugurated a new polic 
of enrollment effective Jan. 1, 1931, amen 
which tuition for their Office Efficiency Course 
is reduced and other tuition payments re-ar- 
ranged on an installment basis. 
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CRISIS SCHOOL DIRECTORY 


FISK 


UNIVERSITY 
NASHVILLE 


MORE DENTISTS NEEDED 
Prepare now for Service and Great Financial Rewards 
DENTAL DEPARTMENT OF MEHARRY MEDICAL COLLEGE 
IS READY 
To Train You. Write for Information to 
MEHARRY MEDICAL COLLEGE NASHVILLE, TENN. 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE 
Hampton, Va. 


Offering courses leading to degree of Bachelor of 
Science in each of eight schools, and graduate courses 
in the summer school leading to the Master’s degree. 


THE SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE—Aims to develop teachers of agriculture, farm 
demonstration agents, and qualified rural leaders. 

THE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS—Aims to fit young men and young women for business 
and teaching positions along a variety of specialized lines. 

THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION—Aims to train teachers for high schools, for inter- 
mediate and grammar grades, and for primary grades. 


THE SCHOOL OF ilOME ECONOMICS—Aims to train teachers of Home Economics for 
high schools and to train efficient home-makers. 


THE LIBRARY SCHOOL—Aims to prepare for librarianships in schools, colleges, and 
branch city libfaries. 


THE SCHOOL OF MUSIC—Aims to meet the growing need for well-trained musicians, 
to serve as teachers and to co-operate in the advancement of music in church, school 
and community. 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL—Two terms of thirty school days each, for teachers exclusively. 
Graduate work for those qualified. 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION—Aims to train skilled builders by instruction in building 
methods, field management, building materials, trade practice, structural design, and 
principles of architecture. 

THE TRADE SCHOOL—Four-year courses in thirteen different trades, with academic 


work on the high school or college level, offered to students of 16 years of age and 
over. 
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|; TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE | 


Founded by 
Booker T. Washington 


Offers exceptional opportunities for combining practical, voca- 
tional education with standard high school and college training. 


Standard High School courses, TWO-YEAR COLLEGE COURSES leading to a diploma, 
and FOUR-YEAR COLLEGE COURSES leading to the Bachelor of Science degree are given. 

THE AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT with 1850 acres of land offers a comprehensive 
four-year course in Secondary Agricuiture and a full four-year college course in Advanced 
Agriculture to train young men and women as Farm Demonstration and Home Demonstra- 
tion Agents, Teachers of Agriculture, and as Scientific Farmers. 

THE DEPARTMENT OF MECHANICAL INDUSTRIES for boys comprises forty 
trades including Carpentry, Bricklaying, Auto-Mechanics, Applied Electricity, Photography, 
Printing, Machine Shop Practice and Tailoring. 

THE WOMAN’S INDUSTRIES include Home Economics—Courses in Foods, Clothing, 
Millinery, Applied Art, Laundering, Household Management in addition to Home Crafts and 
Ladies’ Tailoring. 

TWO-YEAR COLLEGE COURSES are offered in Education for the training of Teachers 
in Elementary Schools, for Teachers in Mechanical Industries, in Business Practice, in Home 
Economics, and in Technical Arts. 

FOUR-YEAR COLLEGE COURSES leading to the Bachelor of Science degree are offered 
in Agriculture, Business, Education, Home Economics, and in Technical Arts. 

THE JOHN A. ANDREW MEMORIAL HOSPITAL and Nurse Training School pro- 
vides a three-year course in Nurse Training which qualifies its graduates for registration 
in all southern states. 

A SUMMER SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS, of ten weeks, divided into two terms, beginning 
June 8th and meeting the requirements of the Boards of Education of all southern states is 
conducted annually. 


Robert R. Moton, Principal William H. Carter, Treasurer 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 


When Buying Mention The Crisis 
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THE COLLEGE 
THE MUSIC SCHOOL 
GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 


“As 


For Particutars, Appress THE Dean 
FISK UNIVERSITY 
Nashville, Tenn. 


THE SCHOOLS LISTED IN 
THE CRISIS WILL BE GLAD 
TO SEND YOU A CATALOG 
OR ANY OTHER INFORMA- 
TION UPON REQUEST 


The Best School 
For The 


BEST MEN AND WOMEN 
VIRGINIA UNION UNIVERSITY 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


COORDINATED WOMEN’S COL. 
LEGE WITH A SPLENDID NEW 
DORMITORY 


UNEXCELLED DIVINITY SCHOOL 
Scat preieae ete ‘Contes Ad 
vanced Study. 


For Information Address 
THE PRESIDENT 


HE ATLANTA! 
SCHOOL of 
8% SOCIAL WORK 


Good Paying Jobs for 
TRAINED NEGROES 
in Social Work 


The Atlanta School 
of Social Work 


Gives training in every branch of techai- 
cal Social Work and in addition offen 


special preparation for the special prob- 
lems which confront social workers is 


Negro Communities. 


For Further Information Address the 
Director 
Forrester B. Washington, A.M. 
239 Auburn Avenue Northeast 
Atlanta, Georgia 





CRISIS SCHOOL DIRECTORY 
LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 


FOUNDED IN 1854 
A fully equipped and accredited 
College of Liberal Arts and Sciences 


Among its graduates have been: 


1000 Business Men, Farmers, and others in 
social and government service and in pro- 
fessional study. 


Theological Seminary 


600 Pastors and Missionaries 
500 Teachers 
400 Physicians and Dentists 


100 Lawyers 


Applications for admission should be made to 
President, WM. HALLOCK JOHNSON, Lincoln University, Chester County, PENNSYLVANIA 


Florida Normal and | 


Collegiate Institute 


8T. AUGUSTINE, FLORIDA 
(The Ancient City of Sumshine Lend) 


Junior Hicu 
Szeniozr Hicw 
TEACHER TRAINING 
Junior Cotiecz Courszs 
Pas-MepicaL AND VOCATIONAL Counsas 


For further iafermation address 


NATHAN W. COLLIER, Pres. 


MORGAN COLLEGE 


JOHN O. SPENCER, President 
JOHN W. HAYWOOD, Dean 


LOCATION—College town between 
North and South. 


COURSES—Semester Credit System. 


B.A, B.S., and B. Ed. degrees. 
Advanced courses in Education. 
Certificates for high school teach- 
ing. 


RATING—Accredited by the Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Middle States and 
Maryland—the State Board of 
Education of Maryland—the Uni- 
versity Senate of the M. E. Church, 
—the Regents of the University of 


New York,—American Medical 
Association. 


POLICY—Co-educational. 


SITE—Eighty-five acres, beautiful 
Scenery, athletic fields. 


DORMITORIES — Equipped and 
supervised. 


SUMMER SCHOOL—June 29 to 
August 7, 1931. 


INFORMATION: — Address EDWARD N. 
WILSON, Registrar, Morgan College, 
Baltimore, Maryland 


BRICK JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Under Auspiecs American Missionary Ase’, 
287 Feuerth Ave., New Yerk, N. Y. 


JOHN C. WRIGHT, President 


ted by the State ef 
erth Carolina 


ERING COURSES IN JUNIOR AND SEN- 
SCHOOL, PRE-MEDICAL, TEACH- 
IN@, PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND 


eampuses 
fees for highest grade of educatienal services. 
For full particulars write 


The Registrar 
BRICKS, N. C. 


St. Mary’s School 


An Episcopal boarding school for girls, 
under the direction of the sisters of St, 
Mary. Address: THE SISTER-IN-CHARGE, 
6138 Germantown Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The time for 
Schools 
to advertise 
is during the year 
when parents are 
making up their 
minds. 


When Buying Mention The Crisis 


JOHNSON C. SMITH 
UNIVERSITY 


(Formerly Biddle University) 


An “A” Class College for men only. 
A Standard Theological Seminary. 
Faculty composed of men representing 
some of the best colleges and univer- 
sities of the country. Ideal location. 
Seventy-five acres of land. Twenty- 
two buildings. First class equipment. 
Large endowment. 


H. L. McCROREY, President 
Charlotte, North Carolina 


LIVINGSTONE COLLEGE 
SALISBURY, NORTH CAROLINA 
AN “A” CLASS COLLEGE 
PRESENTS STRONG FACULTY 
MODERN EQUIPMENT 
CO-EDUCATIONAL 


Offers the Following Courses: 


THEOLOGICAL Hic Scoot 
LiseraL Arts AND SCIENCES 
Domestic Arts AND SCIENCES 

usIC 


A School of Liberal Training with Distinct 
Religious Atmosphere. All Athletics 


Next Session September 18 


For Information Address 
W. J. TRENT, President 


SHAW UNIVERSITY 


Founded 1865 
Devoted exclusively to College 
and Theological work. 


“A” class college having a prestige in Ne- 
gro education. Given graduate tandiag © 
universities of the North. With no igh 
school, increasing emphasis is placed upon 
college standards and the promotion of col- 
lege spirit in scholarship and athletics. 

Degrees given: A.B., B.S., Th.B. and B.S. 
in Home onomics. 


Special attention is given to the training 
of teachers. Terms moderate. Send for 
catalog. Address: k L. PEACOCK, Presi- 
dent, SHAW UNIVERSITY, RALEIGH, 
NORTH CAROLINA. 





CRISIS SCHOOL DIRECTORY 
HOWARD UNIVERSITY) 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Founded by General Oliver Otis Howard 


A UNIVERSITY COMPRISING NINE SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
AND GRADUATE DIVISION WITH FORTY-EIGHT DE. 
PARTMENTS OFFERING COURSES OF STUDY LEAD- 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 


Atlanta, Georgia 


Graduate Courses 
Leading to the degree of 
MASTER OF ARTS 


For information address 


JOHN HOPE, President 
FALL TERM BEGINS SEPT. 22 


MoREHOUSE COLLEGE 


(Formerly Atlanta Baptist College) 
ATLANTA, GA. 
College, School of Religion 


N institution famous within recent 
years for its emphasis on all sides 
of manly development—the only insti- 
tution in the far South devoted solely 
to the educafion of Negro young men. 
Graduates given high ranking by 
greatest northern universities. Debat- 
ing, Y. M. C. A., athletics, all live fea- 
tures. 
FOR INFORMATION, Address 
JOHN HOPE, President 


TALLADEGA COLLEGE 
A Liberal Arts College 
of Highest Grade 
Approved by Great Educational Agencies 
and leading Graduate Schools of the 
Country. 
UNEXcELLED LocaTION. 
StrRoNG Facu ty. 
SPLENDID EQUIPMENT. 
Plant worth 
one and one-half million 
For further particulars address 
The President or the Dean 
TALLADEGA COLLEGE 
TALLADEGA ALABAMA 


The Stenographers’ Institute 


popularly known as 


DUNCAN’S BUSINESS SCHOOL 
1221-23, 27 S. 17th St., and 1636 Manton St. 


4 business school that trains a student te know and 
then to do. Classes will be organized Feb. 9, 1931. 


EDWARD T. DUNCAN, Principal 
Office 1227 S. 17th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE CHEYNEY TRAINING 


SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS 
(A STATE NORMAL SCHOOL) 


CHEYNEY, PA. 


PENNSYLVANIA State Normal School 

offering, in addition to the regular Normal 
Academic Course of two years, professional 
three year courses in Home Economics and 
Shop Work. 
A diploma from any of these courses makes a 
graduate eligible to teach in the public schools 
of Pennsylvania. 


For further information and catalog, write 
LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL, Principal 
CHEYNEY, PA. 


ING TO THIRTEEN 


UNDERGRADUATE AND 


NINE GRADUATE AND PROFES- 
SIONAL DEGREES 


College of Liberal Arts: A.B., B.S., and 
B.S. in Commerce 

College of Education: A.B. in Educa- 
tion, and B.S. in Education 

College of Applied Science: B.S. in Art, 
B.S. in Architecture, B.S. in Building 
Construction, B.S. in Civil Engineering, 
B.S. in Electrical Engineering, B.S. in 
Mechanical Engineering, and B.S. in 
Home Economics 


School of Music: Mus. B. 

Graduate Division: M.A., and M.S. 
School of Religion: B.Th., and B.D. 
School of Law: LL.B. 

College of Medicine: M.D. 

College of Dentistry: D.D.S. 


College of Pharmacy: Phar. C. and B.S, 
in Pharmacy 


SPECIAL FEATURE 
The academic year in all departments except the School of Law is divided into quarters, 
The School of Law operates on the semester system. Students may register for full credit 
at the beginning of any quarter, except in Medicine, Dentistry, and Pharmacy, where all jj 
entrance students must register at the beginning of the autumn quarter. 
REGISTRATION FOR THE WINTER QUARTER 
BEGINS January 2, 1931 


For further information write 


THE REGISTRAR 


Knoxville College 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


Beautiful Situation and Healthful Location. 
Best Moral and Spiritual Environment. 
Splendid Intellectual Atmosphere. 
Noted for Honest and Thorough Work. 


Fully Accredited for 
Teachers’ Certificates by State Board 
Home-like Dormitory Life with Careful Supervision 
Live Athletic and Literary Interests 


COURSES: College, Academy and Music. 
Expenses Very Reasonable 
Catalog and other literature sent free upon request 


Address: J. KELLY GIFFEN, President 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


CLAFLIN COLLEGE 


Orangeburg, S. C. 


Founded in 1869 
Distinguished by sixty years of Outstanding 
Service 


First Class Equipment in Laboratories, Library, 
Class Rooms and Dormitories. 


Faculty of men and women of approved training 
and successful experience offer instruction in 
special ne 
Standard courses offered in 
College of Liberal Arts and Selences 
Teacher Training Business 
Academy Musie 
Domestic Arts 
Next session begins September 17, 1930 
For information write 


J. B. Randolph, President 
Orangeburg, S. C. 


BENNETT COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Greensboro, N. C. 


Beactiful Campus. Modern Equipment. Student Self-Government. 


Excellent Climate. 


A progressive school for girls of discriminating parents. 


3 years High Schoo! 


4 years College 


For further information address: 
DAVID D. JONES, President 


When Buying Mention The Crisis 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


ST. AUGUSTINE'S COLLEGE 


Raleigh, North Carolina 


An Accredited 
"Class A” College 


Founded 1867 


Conducted under the auspices of the 
Episcopal Church. 

A four-year College Course is offered, 
including Pre-Medical and Teacher Train- 
ing features. 

A College Preparatory Department, 
Training School for Nurses and School 
for Religious and Social Workers are 
connected with the College. 

Thorough training, healthy environ- 
ment, Christian influences. 


For catalog and information write 
the Registrar, 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE 
Raleigh, N. C. 


WONDERFUL JOBS 
IN THE CIVIL SERVICE 
For men and women 17 to 60 
Are you eligible? 
Let us Advise you. . 
New York Academy of Business 


447 Lenox Avenue 
Telephone—Tillinghast 2287 


Crisis Agents Make Money 


because 
The Crisis circulation is large and Agents’ com- 


missions are liberal. You too can make money 
selling The Crisis, if you will send in your ap- 


plication 
TODAY! 


THE Crisis 





THE Y. W. C. A. SCHOOL 
OF 
VOCATIONAL AND TRADE TRAINING 


The Secretarial and Business School 
The Beauty Culture School _ The Music School 
The Dressmaking and Designing School 
Power Machine Operation 
Millinery and Other Dress Trades 
Lamp Shade and Novelty Trades 
English and Practical Cultural Courses 
DAY AND EVENING SESSIONS 
West 137th Street Branch 
Young Women's Christian Association 
of the City of New York 
179 West 137th Street 
Telephone: Audubon 7900 


WANTED EVERYWHERE 


Good Auto Mechanics, Blacksmiths, Carpenters, 
Cooks, Seamstresses, Typists, Stenographers, 
Bookkeepers. 


Downingtown Industrial 


and Agricultural School 
DOWNINGTOWN, PA. 


(Under the Supervision of the Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Public Instruction.) 


SPECIALIZES 
In training good workers and good citizens and 
offers to boys and girls over thirteen years of age 
Healthy Climate Outside of City 
Faculty of College-trained Teachers 
Junior and Senior High School Courses 
Properly Supervised Athletic and Social 
Recreation 


Fer further information write 
J. H. N. WARING, JR., Principal 





LEARN BEAUTY CULTURE 
Make $50 to $75 a week after learning APEX SYSTEM 


WE TEACH THE FOLLOWING SUBJECTS 


BECOME INDEPENDENT | 
| 
| 


A RECENT GRADUATING CLASS 


APEX COLLEGE 


200 W. 135th STREET 


REGISTERED BY THE BOARD OF EDUCATION OF NEW YORK STATE 


MORRISTOWN NORMAL AND INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE 
*‘A School of Character” 


Co-Educational. Fully accredited High School, Normal and College. Strong Faculty. Modern 


equipped dormitories, Administration Building 


and new gymnasium. Large athletic field. 


Manual training, auto mechanics, domestic arts, vocal, violin and instrumental music. Teacher 


training, state certificates and placement bureau. 
IDEALLY LOCATED 
JUDSON S. HILL, D.D., President 


EXPENSES MODERATE 


GEORGIA NORMAL AND 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


Albany, Georgia 


A branch of the University of Georgia 
under the supervision cf the Georgia State 
Board of Education. 


Offers a four year high school course, two year 
normal course, two year junior college course, and 
two year teacher-training courses in Home Eco- 
nomics, Trades and Agriculture 


Climate ideal. Large, modern, brick buildings. 
Strong faculty composed of teachers from best 
Northern institutions. Wholesome, christian at- 
mosphere. Expenses moderate. 


For further information, write 


J. W. HOLLEY, President 


Rust College 


GOING TO COLLEGE? 
Come to Rust College—Beautifully 
Located. Students from 
Fourteen States 


os 
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College of Liberal Arts, Standard 


Normal, Home Economics, Music, 
Junior and Senior High Schools. 


SS 


Efficient Faculty. New Equipment for 
Laboratories. Enlarged Library. 
Rates Reasonable 


For further information write 


President L. M. McCoy 
Holly Springs : Mississippi 


SEND FOR CATALOG 
Morristown, Tennessee 


ALL SUBSCRIBERS 


Please notify The Crisis when- 
ever your magazine is not 
Be sure to 
forward any change in address 


at once. 


received promptly. 


Storer College 


Harpers Ferry, West Virginia 
Founded 1867 


Co-educational 
High School, Normal and = Junior 
College Courses, Music, Domestic 
Science, Vocational, Agriculture 


In the mountains, overlooking the 
lovely Shenandoah River. Historic 
setting with high health record. 
Thorough work, religious influences, 
daily chapel and character develop- 
ment. 

Debating, “Y,”’ Literary Societies, 
Athletics, Separate Library and Lab- 
oratory Buildings 


Address 
Henry T. McDonald, LL.D. 


President 


PRICE REASONABLE — TERMS ARRANGED 


Manicuring 
Skin Bleaching 
Cultivating the Hair | 
Hot Oil Treatments | 
Dyeing and Tinting 
Facial Massage 
Sterilization 

Light Therapy 
Dermatology 


Sealp Massage, Electrical 
and By Hand 


Technique and Art of 
Marcel Waving 


Electrical and Other Ther- 
apeutic Scalp Treat- 
ments 


Hygiene and Sanitation 
Hygiene of Hair and Scalp 
Permanent Waving Mud Packs 

Violet Ray Treatments French Hairdressing 
Theory Clipping 

Anatomy Hair Singeing 
Special Shampoos French Curling 
Special Rinses Eyebrow Arching 


CLASSES AFTERNOONS AND EVENINGS 
YOU CAN ENTER SCHOOL ANY TIME 


NEW YORK CITY 











BEAUTY? 


No, we cannot all be beautiful 
but we can be neat and attrac- 
tive. Let Mrs. Lyons show you 
how. 
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re your Hair is Dry and Wiry or if you are 
* bothered with Falling Hair, Dandruff, Itch 
ing Scalp or any Hair Trouble, We want you to 
try a jar of EAST INDIA HAIR GROWER 
The Remedy contains medical properties that 
go to the roots of the Hair, stimulate the 
skin, helping nature do its work. Leaves the 
hair soft and silky. Perfumed with a balm of 
a thousand flowers. The best known remedy 
for Heavy and Beautiful Black Eye-Brows. 
Also restores Gray Hair to its Natural Color 
Can be used with Hot Iron. 


PRICE SENT BY MAIL, 56c. 
10c. Extra for Postage 


AGENTS OUTFIT 
1 Hair Grower. 1 Temple Of], 1 Sham- 
poo, 1 Pressing Oil, 1 Face Cream and 
Direction for Selling. $2.00. 25c Extrs 
for Postage. 


S. D. LYONS 


316 N. Central, Dept. B. 
OKLAHOMA CITY. OKLA. 
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a BEAUTIFUL 
Complexion. . 


} Use PORO VANISHING 


CREAM. It will make your 
skin smooth, clear and soft. 
It prevents that shiny look, 
and makes a perfect base for 
your powder. 


PORO Face Powder, Rouge 
with Matching Lip-stick 
which best blends with your 
complexion. Many shades to 
choose from. 


wees 


FOR HAIR AND SKIN 


“My mirror tells me that my hair and ere never 
looked better. PORO Preparations ave really wonderful” 


SOLD BY PORO AGENTS EVERYWHERE 
or order direct from 


PORO COLLEGE 


4415 SOUTH PARKWAY PORO BLOCK, 44th to 45th ST. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS c 
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